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Ebents of the Geek. 





THe Germans must this week take the supreme 
decision. The Allies have made such concessions, none 
of them vital, and few of them important, as the French 
were willing to allow, and a categorical answer must be 
returned by Monday evening. A week gives time enough 
for a nation’s leaders to think and talk the matter over, 
but it does not give time to influence public opinion. For 
a month the machinery of propaganda and agitation has 
been used, quite naturally, to stiffen the national temper 
and create the impression abroad that Germany will not 
sign. The reluctance to sign is entirely sincere, but in 
the assumed inaifference to the consequences of not sign- 
ing there is an element of bluff. If the leading members 
of the Governmnt are now disposed, on the balance, to 
sign, such success as they have had in heightening the 
public reluctance to sign must stand in their way. Even 
if they reverse the propaganda engines, a week is too 
short a time for so brusque a change. On the whole, 
however, we imagine that their propaganda has not been 
conspicuously successful. So far as we can judge, the 
two big parties, which have masses of working-class 
electors, the Majority Socialists and the Catholic Centre, 
are in the main disposed to sign. The decision, however, 
will be difficult and unpopular. The Liberals (Democrats) 
have been so precise and uncompromising in their 
declarations that we fail to see how their Ministers 
(e.g. Herren Dernburg and Preuss) can sign. That 
means a break-up, or at least an awkward re-shuffling of 
the ruling Coalition at the critical moment. 

* * * 

THe Berlin correspondents report that Herr 
Erzberger, always optimistic, resourceful and self-confi- 
dent, proposes a middle course. He is for signing on 
terms. He imagines that he can somehow get round the 
Allies’ demand for a straight ‘‘ yes’’ or ‘‘no,’’ and 
extract some further concession, promise, or assurance 
at the last moment. It isa risky game, but we suppose 
Herr Erzberger reckons on the assumption that the 
Allies really do not want the trouble of occupying, 





administering and ultimately feeding a distracted Ger- 
many, and that like everyone else we really would wel- 
come peace. That is true of British opinion, but less 
certainly so of the French, who are disappointed that 
they have failed in their pet scheme of breaking up the 
unity of Germany. Conceivably an answer to a question 
as to the meaning of one article or another might be 
allowed. Herr Erzberger, however, would not find it 
easy to form a Government. He would have the Socialists 
all against him, while the Liberals and the Pan-Germans 
distrust him equally for opposite reasons. The real 
decision will lie with the chiefs of the parties of the 
National Assembly, and it will adopt their conclusion 
whatever it may be. Politically, the decision either way 
means ruin for those who take it. The men who sign 
are doomed, and so equally are the men who expose the 
masses to further starvation. The most anxious corner 
of Germany just now is the Prussian East, whose German 
population seems fairly solid in the decision to resist 
Polish annexation by force. 
* * * 

THE covering letter which accompanied the final text 
of the revised Treaty was in the main a fierce but very 
conventional denunciation of Germany, and a sermon 
on the theme of “ justice,’’ which the author seems to 
interpret in the punitive and police-court sense of the 
word. From an impartial court with an impeccable 
record it might have carried weight, but we are afraid 
the Germans feel too little respect for the motives which 
underlie some of the annexations and most of the econo- 
mic clauses in the Treaty to be brought by it to a con- 
viction of sin. The weakest part of it was the failure 
to answer the point that the Allies, having insisted 
throughout the war that Germany was an “ autocracy,” 
proceed now to hold her people responsible for what the 
autocrat did. To be sure, as the letter says, they over- 
threw him only in the hour of defeat. The French, who 
overthrew Louis Napoleon only after Sedan, must have 
winced at that tactless passage. For the rest, the defence 
of the various annexations to Poland juggles alternately 
with history and nationality. Either ground is appar- 
ently a good plea for taking German territory, although 
the Wilson point about the “indubitably Polish popula- 
tions ” was based solely on nationality. In point of fact, 
the boundary in the draft Treaty annexed territory which 
was neither historically nor ethnographically Polish, and 
it did so on obviously strategical grounds. 

* * * 

So far as the summary enlightens us, the chief con- 
cession to the Germans is that a plebiscite is to be taken 
to decide the fate of Upper Silesia. The facts about this 
province are very peculiar, for while it has undoubtedly a 
racial majority of Poles, not more than half of them have 
voted for Polish candidates or parties at Reichstag 
elections. Only a referendum can settle the question of 
their real wishes. A small concession is also made on the 
Baltic coast by cutting down a few miles of the territory 
assigned to Poland, but the chief violation of nationality, 
the transference to Poland of the big and mainly German 
triangle Schneidemiihl-Konitz-Bromberg for the sake, 
obviously, of its railways, does not seem to have been 
modified. While the German plea for inclusion in the 
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League of Nations is rejected, Germany is assured that 
there is no reason why she should not be included “in 
the early future.’ That phrase, for what it may be 
worth, is the sole fruit of the determined effort made by 
Lord Robert Cecil, and apparently also by Mr. Lloyd 
George, to arrange for the inclusion of Germany 
now, if not on the Council of the League, at least 
as a member with a member’s rights. Exclusion means 
chiefly that the denial of all reciprocity in matters of 
customs, transport rates and rights, residence, extra- 
territoriality and the like, is made to seem logical and 


natural. 
* * * 


PresuMABLY the Allies were impressed by the 
German argument that with so small a military force as 
100,000 men they could not maintain internal order. 
That is probably the fact, but on the other hand even a 
moderately large force of these highly paid volunteer 
troops will easily become a Pretorian Guard. The Allies 
agree to the retention of 200,000 men at present, to be 
cut down to 100,000 by March, 1920. The indemnity 
is also to be definitely fixed at an earlier date than had 
been proposed, and Germany is invited to submit pro- 
posals within four months. An important concession 
was announced on Wednesday. Ina separate Treaty the 
status of the armies of occupation in the Rhineland is 
defined. It is made clear that the German civil authori- 
ties and police are normally charged with order and 
administration. The occupying armies have the right 
to interfere, however, to restore order in case of emer- 
gency, and may declare ‘‘ a state of siege,’’ which, of 
course, brings German civilian administration to an end. 
A civilian body of four members (Belgian, British, 
American, French), styled ‘‘ The Inter-Allied Rhine- 
land High Commission,’”’ is placed in control. To 
substitute civil for military: authority is a gain, but to 


under normal conditions, while order is maintained, the 
Allied garrisons will not interfere with the German 
administration. 

* * * 

Tue relations of the Allies to Soviet Hungary are 
as obscure as ever this week. Apparently, General Foch 
is preparing for a decisive campaign, for a French gar- 
rison has been thrown into Presburg, and it is said that 
General Pétain is going out to lead the Roumanians 
against Hungary. “ Pertinax,” who is usually the 
mouthpiece of M. Pichon or M. Clemenceau, denies that 
Bela Kun was invited to Paris, and with some not too 
friendly comments announces that the invitation was 
sent on his own responsibility by Mr. Lloyd George’s 
secretary. Meanwhile there is published a second tele- 
gram from Bela Kun to M. Clemenceau, couched in the 
most correct and pacific language. He will desist from 
his counter-offensive against the Tchecho-Slovaks, and 
has indeed already done so. He asks for the despatch 
of delegates from Tchecho-Slovakia and Roumania to 
arrange the details of an armistice in agreement with 
the French command. At the same time, he protests 
that the frontiers originally imposed on Hungary: are 
impossible both in the racial and in the economic sense. 
The Note concludes with a powerful plea for peace, but, 
like Lenin’s emphatic acceptance of the Nansen pro- 
posals, it will, we suppose, be disregarded. There were 
disturbances in Vienna on Sunday which some corre- 
spondents interpret as a Communist attempt to make 
a coup d’état on the Hungarian model. The crowd was 
unarmed, tried to release some prisoners, and was shot 
down for its pains. Unless the telegrams are much 
censored, this looks more like an unemployed demonstra- 
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tion than a serious attempt to make a revolution. Vienna 
is too dependent on American flour to act, but the peace 
terms proposed to her have evidently made her wish that 
she had the daring to revolt. 

* * * 

Tue full text of Admiral Koltchak’s answer to the 
Allies has been published. It is distinctly less 
equivocal than the summary had led us to suppose, 
and does definitely promise that the Admiral’s govern- 
ment will hold itself responsible to a Constituent 
Assembly. Meanwhile, however, Koltchak’s armies are 
still in retreat before the Soviet troops. The dangerous 
front is now in the south, for Denikin, with his British 
“whippet ’’ tanks, and his regiments clothed in British 
uniforms under British officers, is nearing the Volga and 
threatening Kharkoff and the Donetz coal basin. The 
“ Daily Herald ’’ publishes an article from Vladivostock, 
in which the writer gives details of a violent anti-Semitic 
campaign conducted under Koltchak auspices from Omsk, 
with the evident intention of provoking pogroms in the 
rear of Koltchak’s armies. Both Reuter and the Moscow 
wireless service make the statement that the question of 
Japanese aid for the counter-revolution has been again 
under discussion, and that Japan has agreed to send an 
army to Siberia. Her price will, naturally, be con- 
cessions. Perhaps the chief interest of this news is the 
admission which implies that Koltchak cannot maintain 
himself even in Siberia without extensive foreign aid. The 
fact seems to be that whenever any Russian population 
sees anything at close quarters of his downright 
reactionary methods and associates, it rallies to the 


| Bolsheviks, with the moderate Socialists leading. 


% * % 
Tue debate in the American Senate on Mr. Knox’s 


| motion, urging the separation of the Treaty from the 





| League Covenant, was opened on Tuesday before a 
our mind a greater gain still is to have it laid down that | 


crowded house. The Senator made what was probably the 
most interesting speech so far delivered against the 
Covenant, and it was more effective than Mr. Lodge’s 
attacks, for the reason that the personal animosity to 
the President was, if not less intense, at any rate more 
effectively disguised. That part of the Treaty dealing 
with the peace for which the whole world is crying out, 
Senator Knox said, should be ratified off-hand ; but that 
part dealing with the League involved changes too vital 
to be summarily handled. This argument ignores the 
troublesome fact that the peace sections are interwoven 
with the rest, and any attempt at separation would mean 
the dismemberment of the whole atrocious document. 
A declaration that the Monroe Doctrine is an entirely 
American principle, a further assault upon Article X. 
as guaranteeing to the Powers their swollen war gains, 
and an insistence upon the outraged rights of the 
Senate—these also come into Senator Knox’s survey. 
The speech inevitably was partly directed against Great 
Britain, and it came as an interesting comment upon 
two speeches in London on the previous day. Lord Bryce 
expressed the encouraging, if somewhat startling, view 
that the stream of English and American friendship had 
never flowed deeper, stronger, or clearer than now. 
Lord Reading, while minimizing the anti-English propa- 
ganda in America, uttered a serious and timely warning 
against answers from this side “of a kind which might 
produce irritation and anger.” 
* * * 

Lorp Rosert Cectiu’s fine speech on the League of 
Nations at the Albert Hall revealed pretty clearly to any 
attentive ear his regret that Germany has been excluded 
from the League. His answer to critics was addressed 
chiefly to America, To our mind his defence was at 
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the vital point self-contradictory. He urged that the 
League is not bound by Article X. to maintain faulty 
treaties or boundaries; it is only bound to defend a 
country’s integrity against military aggression. It aims, 
indeed, at organizing change in the world without war. 
He insisted, however, by way of reassuring America, that 
practically nothing can be done either by the Council or 
the Assembly without unanimity. That is to our mind 
the fatal defect of the League. How, for example, could 
the League revise this Treaty? The Council could not, 
e.g., touch the Saar settlement, unless France, a member 
of the Council agreed, nor revise the Polish frontier, 
unless Poland, a member of the Assembly, assented ? 
Meanwhile the failure of the League to influence arma- 
ments grows plainer every day. Secretary Baker has 
asked the Military Committee of the United States Senate 
to agree to the permanent increase of the American 
standing army to 500,000 men, which he thinks he could 
raise by voluntary enlistment. His chief of staff, 
General Marsh, called, however, for conscription, and 
pointed to the increased armies of France and Britain. 


Tue Chief Secretary for Ireland has issued an 
elaborate detailed reply to the charges made by the Irish- 
American delegates in their report to President Wilson. 
It is an interesting example of the official refutation. 
Again and again the assertions of Messrs. Walsh and 
Dunne are countered by a flat denial: ‘‘ This is absolutely 
untrue.’’ Such is the answer given to various statements 
of notorious facts—e.g. the imprisonment of people with- 
out trial, and the policy of the Executive towards the 
Irish labor movement. In regard to Mountjoy Prison, 
Mr. Macpherson contradicts practically all the allega- 
tions, but in some instances in a peculiar fashion. Thus, 
of the alleged large number of political prisoners, many 
“of the highest character and standing,” he says the 
number is twenty-eight, tradesmen and workmen, with 
only two journalists. As to the complaint that the 
Government interfered to prevent the visit to Westport, 
the reply is that the town was not on the delegates’ 
original itinerary. In general the prison charges are 
said to be similar, in blunders and malice, to those dis- 
posed of by Mr. Justice Dodd last year in regard to 
Belfast. Three things, it seems to us, emerge from this 
unhappy affair: (1) Messrs. Walsh and Dunne are con- 
victed of gross carelessness in details; (2) where 
their charges strike home, the Chief Secretary can only 
plead the System—which must go ; (3) an immediate and 
full judicial inquiry into the conditions of military rule 
in Ireland is an imperative necessity. 


# * * 


Wirn its entry upon the sixth week, the general 
strike at Winnipeg must be counted among the most 
remarkable labor conflicts on the American continent. 
At almost very turn, since the latter part of May, the 
Press has been predicting a speedy collapse; but when 
the Labor Temple was raided and the Strike Committee 
arrested at the beginning of this week it was not easy 
to find much evidence in support. Certainly the general 
strike movement in Western Canada has fallen through, 
but the Dominion Government would appear to be 
inviting further trouble by its unqualified refusal to 
reinstate any of the public servants who have taken part 
in the sympathetic strike. The authorities have stated, 
with the air of announcing a fresh discovery, that docu- 
ments seized by the Ontario Government prove the close 
affinity between the Industrial Workers of the World, 
in the Western States, and the Canadian strikers’ agita- 
tion for One Big Union. If this so-called discovery is 





the measure of Ottawa’s understanding of its own labor 
crisis, things are indeed in a bad way. The I.W.W. 
and One Big Union are not a pair of Bolshevist allies: 
they are one and the same development of the labor 
consciousness in the West—from the Great Lakes to the 
Pacific, from San Francisco to Vancouver ; in transport, 
agriculture and lumber, the mines, the shipyards, and 
the machine shops. And the movement is not Russian, 
but “straight ’’ American and Canadian. 


* * * 


WueEn this appears in print the report, or reports, 
of the Coal Industry Commission will be in the hands of 
the Government, and the country will know, unless 
publication is unexpectedly deferred, what are the 
recommendations of this prolonged and unprecedented 
inquiry. It has been made perfectly plain, however, that 
whether Mr. Justice Sankey’s report declares for or 
against nationalization of the coal industry the issue will 
not be finally determined by the Commission. We have 
heard this week the first whispers of the whirlwind 
campaign of opposition which will be in full blast within 
a few days if nationalization is proposed. The colliery 
owners have strengthened their organization, all the 
affected commercial interests are alert and ready to join 
forces, and the Government will be faced with the fully 
mobilized hostility of its most powerful friends. The 
double column anti-nationalization advertisement in 
the ‘‘ Times,’’ summarizing an alleged “speech ’’ to the 
Commission by Mr. Leslie Scott, K.C., who was 
expressly debarred from addressing the assembly, 
indicates the delicate regard for accuracy which may 
be looked for in the opposition campaign. If the report 
is against State acquisition of the collieries, the Miners’ 
Federation is not likely to accept it without challenge, 
and the situation thus created would invest with 
momentous interest the Keswick conference of the 
Federation next month. 

* & * 

Durinc this month the indications of a spirit 
of unrest among our soldiers have become so serious 
that semi-official explanations of ‘‘professional agitators’’ 
being at work have been issued to the Press. The 
officials, semi and otherwise, know this explanation is 
false, but no doubt hope the public is dull enough to allow 
the blame to be attributed to figments and moon-phases, 
if the false suggestion is made in time. The more recent 
case was the riot at Epsom, when a police-sergeant was 
killed, and several policemen were injured, during an 
attack by Canadian soldiers on the _police-station 
in order to take from the cells a comrade who 
had been arrested. On June 5th, men of the 3rd 
West. Yorks made trouble over proceeding to India. 
On June 12th, there was a mutiny of the Black 
Watch at Dover because several hundred men declined to 
go again to the Continent. The next day, the Gordon 
Highlanders, at Aberdeen, protested against being sent 
to service in India, and against transference to the 
Camerons. At Belmont, Surrey, a large number of men 
of the Labor Corps have been striking, and running their 
own camp. On June 15th, the big camp at Witley was 
burned down in a riot, and the same day men at Stafford 
refused to proceed to India. On June 16th, men of the 
R.A.M.C., who were ordered to take the place of mer 
who had disobeyed orders at Whitchurch, refused to do it, 
and were arrested; but the Officer Commanding at 
Whitchurch declined to accept their custody. These 
numerous, sporadic, and unrelated mutinies and riots, 
prompted by different reasons, cannot be referred to 
mythical “ professional agitators.” 
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Politics and Affairs, 





THE TREATY AND AFTER. 


Tue historian of the Paris Peace will have before him a 
task which might well engage an ingenious and critical 
pen. He will have to explain why views of the settle- 
ment which are unreservedly approved only in France, 
have in the end been accepted by Britain and America, 
in spite of the apparent preponderance of these Powers 
in population, in credit, and in unexhausted resources. 
Mr. Lloyd George has failed to revise this document at 
the last opportunity, as Mr. Wilson failed to improve 
it at the first drafting, and in spite of the complacent 
covering letter which goes with it, we imagine that the 
plain fact is there is perhaps not one individual 
member of the British or American delegations who’ re- 
gards the final result with satisfaction. In only one detail 
of any consequence have the Germans carried their point. 
A plebiscite (under unknown conditions) is to be accepted 
in Upper Silesia. That is, of course, as it should be, 
and we should ourselves have urged, if only to make a 
final breach with the whole tradition of conquest, that 
no transfer of territory whatever ought to take place 
without a plebiscite. But even this democratic test 
is vitiated by the whole character of the settlement. 
The doubtful inhabitant whether of Masuria or of 
Silesia has to face a somewhat complicated question. He 
will ask himself not merely whether his sympathies are 
with Germany or Poland; he must ask himself also 
whether he prefers to be a helot in the new Europe or a 
citizen of a dominant Allied Power, whether he would 
rather pay or receive an indemnity, whether it is 
pleasanter to live for a generation in economic bondage in 
Germany, or to receive the good gifts of the victors in 
Poland. The result in these conditions will prove 
nothing, unless indeed that few men when it comes to 
taxation believe that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. Save in this detail the Treaty emerges from 
revision substantially as it stood. The people of the 
Rhine Provinces are to live for five, ten or fifteen years 
under martial Jaw administered by foreign soldiers. The 
German workers of the Saar Valley are placed for fifteen 
years under the French State as the sole employer, with 
Polish immigrants at hand to take their places. The 
‘* impartial ’’ review of colonial questions turns out to 
mean the division of all the German colonies between 
Britain, France, and Japan. Danzig remains an auto- 
nomous dependence of Poland, and on this whole border- 
land, some two and a half million German-speaking 
citizens are removed from the German State. The 
covering letter defends this transaction with pitiable 
special pleading. To gain this ‘‘ access to the sea’’ 
Poland must needs annex this corridor. How, then are 
the equally land-locked Austria, Hungary, Bohemia and 
Switzerland to live? Why are no corridors provided for 
them? The settlement tosses nationality and history up 
and down like a juggler playing with balls. When one 
of the two fails to justify an annexation, the other is 
called in. In point of fact it is strategy which has 
drawn this frontier. The whole meaning of the 
Polish as of the Tchecho-Slovak States is that they are 
to serve as outworks of a French military hegemony in 
Europe. 





Few of these anomalies are seriously defended by 
competent judges in this country. One result, however, 
of the suppression of the full text of the Treaty, is 
that as yet there is no general perception here of 
what its economic clauses mean. We do not refer 
specially to the indemnity. We agree that Germany 
ought to pay heavily for the damage done, though we 
think that an impartial joint commission, with a neutral 
chairman, ought to assess it. If she were in a position to 
manufacture and trade on tle pre-war scale, we do not 
doubt that she could, without crippling herself, easily 
pay something like the very large sum that she has 
offered, 5,000 millions sterling. Our own experience in 
the war showed that under an adequate national stimulus 
production can be almost indefinitely enhanced. Our 
objection to the economic clauses, is, however, that under 
them there is not even a pretence of restoring Germany 
to a status in which she can trade and produce in 
normal conditions. The old world peace treaty invari- 
ably began by restoring provisionally the commercial 
treaties in force before the war. Even Germany did this 
in the Treaty of Brest. We have omitted that formality, 
and after reading the full text of the Treaty with every 
care, we can discover in it no single clause which accords 
to Germany any commercial rights whatever. Very 
precise and drastic conditions are imposed upon her in 
the matter of her tariffs, her railway rates, rights of 
residence and trade for Allied subjects, and the like. 
There is no reciprocity, however, in any of these matters 
or any approach to it. Peace means that one stops 
shooting Germans, releases prisoners, and stops blockad- 
ing her ports; but that is all it means. 1t confers no 
right on Germans to send goods to Allied ports, or over 
Allied railways, or to open businesses and reside in 
Allied countries. In all these matters each Ally will 
concede at his own discretion as much or as little as he 
pleases. 

We do not suppose, of course, that all raw materials 
will be refused, or all imports prohibited. A prisoner 
condemned to hard labor must be allowed oakum to pick 
and “‘ skilly’’ to drink. But these concessions will be 
made, not as a matter of right, but as a matter of 
expediency, in so far as Germany’s commercial competi- 
tors may consider that they can safely concede something 
without injury to their own command of the world’s 
markets. We refrain from the obvious commentary. 
The world’s history shows no grosser instance of preda- 
tory commercial imperialism. If the charge of territorial 
greed in Europe lies chiefly at the door of the French, 
this unprecedented commercial policy, together with the 
colonia] lapses, will be laid primarily at our door. France 
has snatched a valuable coal-field. We have destroyed 
our chief commercial rival. Let it not be said that the 
proceeds will go to the ruined territories. Far from it. 
The gains of our shipping ring relieved from German 
competition, of the Allied banks which extinguish 
German branches abroad, of the producers of raw 
materials, will all be private gains. In so far as Germany 
is allowed to trade abroad, without a footing abroad, and 
without ships, banks, or merchant houses, she can do so 
only by paying toll to British shippers, merchants and 
middlemen. That tribute they will levy for some years, 
and neither our national Exchequer nor any devastated 
territory will be the richer for it. Thatis one gain. The 
other is of course that, except in a few neutral markets, 
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German competition can and will be reduced to a 
minimum. It isa strange way of realizing ‘‘ equality of 
trade conditions.”’ 

It will be known presently whether Germany con- 
sents to sign this peace. If she does so it will be only 
by a narrow majority of her divided statesmen, only 
under protest, and only because starvation seems at the 
moment a still harder fate. On the somewhat precarious 
assumption that she signs, we may work and hope for 
an early revision of the Treaty, but we can draw no 
happy augury for the years that must intervene. We 
do not in detail see how France is to be persuaded to 
renounce the military occupation of the Left Bank of 
the Rhine and the virtual annexation of the Saar Valley 
unless the Clemenceau régime, and the whole militarist 
tendency which it represents, come to an early end. 
Nor will Poland consent to any tampering with her “ cor- 
ridor ”’ until the Polish State, swollen by foolish friends 
into a dwarf empire as “ ramshackle ”’ as the old Austria, 
finds it is tangled in insoluble difficulties. These 
are frail hopes, and we doubt if Germany will build 
upon them. Faced by the spectacle of what Allied 
Imperialism means for her, her hopes will inevitably 
centre, as those of Russia did after the Brest Treaty, 
in a world-revolution. Meanwhile, she will not shoulder 
her burden, and her hopeless, half-starved workers will 
not work. Her future will swing between the two poles 
of revolution and reaction, and the decision will lie 
between the workers who can strike continually and 
Noske’s Pretorian Guard which can shoot. The one con- 
cession in the revised Treaty, which we regret, is the per- 
mission to delay the reduction of that sinister force. 
We are nowhere in sight of stability, and nowhere near to 
the reality of peace. This Treaty, indeed, is no more 
than an episode in the process of attaining it. It brings 
no appeasements. It brings no hope. 





A PRODIGAL GOVERNMENT. 


WGEN a man, disregarding the advice of his friends, gets 
himself into trouble and then calls on them to help him 
out, he must expect to find them critical respecting 
remedies. If, rejecting the drastic remedy his friends 
suggest, he chooses a softer one which they hold to be 
more costly and more dangerous, how far ought they to 
be affected by the knowledge that, if he were prevented 
from applying the one he proposes, he would fall back 
upon one that was still worse? Such is the nature of 
the moral problem that confronts the conscientious 
investor. Cowardly, dishonest and extravagant financing 
of the war has left behind a mountain of indebtedness 
which in many places is so loose and insecure that it 
threatens to fall in and block the path to industrial and 
commercial recovery. Mr. Chamberlain gave a very 
frank and full account of a financial situation which 
seemed to show that 250 millions of money were required 
to meet the year’s deficit, and some 1,700 millions for a 
funding process to deal with the floating debt and the 
early ripening bonds, converting them into forms of 
indebtedness capable of slow redemption. Our remedy 
has been a substantial increase of taxation, accompanied 
by a levy upon capital, the former as a substitute for 
increased borrowing, the latter as the best way of effect- 
ing an immediate reduction of the volume of the debt 
and of liberating the energies of the nation for progress 
in industry and social reform. This remedy has been 
rejected, contemptuously, and after no serious considera- 
tion. The Government, instead, has had recourse to a 





sum of further borrowing, which only seems moderate 
when compared with the reckless inflations of war-time, 
and hopes to furnish this, together with the necessary 
funding, by the new loan which is boosted this week by 
every art of patriotic and newspaper appeal. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Law recommend the 
‘“* Victory ’’ or ‘‘ Thanksgiving ’’ Loan (the latter title 
has a note which chimes better with our ‘‘ Peace of 
Right and Justice’’) by two practical arguments. 

The first is that, if the money were not raised in this 
way, it would have to be raised in a worse way, 7.€. 
through more short borrowing and bank inflation. And, 
given the Government which the people put in power, 
the interests which control it, and the finances appro- 
priate to such an outlook, the argument appears to be 
incontrovertible. In other words, if the investor does 
not find enough good money, the Government will not 
compel him to do so, either in his capacity of investor, 
taxpayer or property-owner, but will pursue its former 
evil course of finding more bad money, with the inevit- 
able consequence of retaining and enhancing all the 
present troubles of rising prices, depressed credit, weak 
exchange and hampered trade. Viewing these actual 
alternatives, the realist will decide that his patriotic 
duty leads him to support the loan. 

The other argument upon which Mr. Chamberlain 
very properly laid stress was the excellence of the terms 
offered the investor, and we may add, the speculator. 
For a financier in these days must be something of a 
psychologist, and must distinguish the man who plays 
for safety from the gamester. When the sum required 
is very large, both classes must be catered for. Hence 
the diverse attractions of the double loan which to severe 
financiers seem its chief defects, the yearly drawing or 
‘ fifteen pounds dip,’’ and the forty years guarantee 
of high interest on a permanent investment. When a 
person through mismanaging his affairs gets into diffi- 
culties, the deeper he gets the more he has to pay for 
the accommodation he requires. So it is with Govern- 
ments. When our Government flaunts the advantages 
of this loan and boasts that ‘‘ There is no other British 
Government Guaranteed Investment which gives you the 
absolute certainty of so high a yield for so long a 
period,’’ it is advertizing its past financial misconduct. 
For it is the too-tempting prospectuses of the past 
war loans that now force its hands. To get the money 
it wanted in the war-years it made ‘‘ generous ’’ terms, 
including the right to share in any future increased 
‘‘ generosity.’? So it comes about that all past lenders 
can convert this loan into terms even better than those 
which were “ generous ’’ enough to evoke the loan when 
it was made. It is, of course, quite true that the 5 per 
cent. now offered for the Funding Loan does not exceed 
the amount offered for the last war-loan. Its real 
attraction consists in the fact that it claims to guarantee 
the enjoyment of this high interest for a long time to 
come. In other words, it rests on the conviction held 
by most business men that before very long the abnormal 
interest evoked by war will drop. It probably will, 
and most people who have borrowed money will then be 
able to reduce correspondingly the burden of the annual 
interest they have to pay. But not so our Government. 
The taxpayers, at a time when ordinary interest may 
have fallen to some 3 per cent. or so, will still be called 
upon to continue paying 5 per cent. to the persons rich 
enough to have acquired large amounts of war or victory 
loan. In other words, there will exist in this country 
a class of persons which will be permanently favored in 
the condition of unearned income. It is precisely this 
favor or privilege that is dangled before the cautious 
investor as the chief bait to this loan. 
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There are, of course, other advantages, such as the 
right to treat a bond which has cost £80 as if it were £100 
in payment of death duties. All these advantages, great 
and small, involve corresponding disadvantages to the 
taxpayer, and, we may add, to these very investors in 
their capacity of taxpayers. When in ten or fifteen 
years’ time the Government is still paying 50 or 100 
millions more in interest to bondholders than it would 
have to pay had it reserved the right to reduce its rate 
of interest to the then prevailing level, the gain which 
the 5 percenters get in high interest will be consider- 
ably reduced by the high taxation they are required to 
pay. So far as wealthy and patriotic citizens are con- 
cerned, the game is the simple one of playing the seen 
gains against the unseen losses, interest against taxation. 

But there is another issue which appears to us of 
ultimately graver import. The 7,000 millions of 
permanent debt, the preferential terms for which have 
been extorted from the unfortunate emergency of the 
country, will throw out into powerful relief for the first 
time in our history a considerable class of ‘‘ idle rich ’”’ 
living as ‘‘ rentiers’’ upon the public income. We do 
not here deny the ‘‘ service’? which they rendered in 
lending to their country for its needs the hardly or 
easily-earned money which they might have spent upon 
their pleasures. But it would be well to realize that 
the long continuance of this state of affairs in which a 
tithe of the annual product of the nation’s industry will 
be handed over by the Government to persons, mostly 
well-to-do, who perform no current service in return, 
is likely to evoke a good deal of disturbing criticism in 
a people no longer acquiescent in the purely legal treat- 
ment of the rights of property that have hitherto 
prevailed. This criticism is likely to be exacerbated by 
the knowledge that a very large proportion of the war- 
made wealth, contributed to-ali the war and victory loans, 
represents extravagant profits and prices extorted by 
hard bargaining from the weakness and ignorance of 
the Government or the consuming public ; while life itself 
was conscripted. 

To find large numbers of those men and their ill- 
gotten money planted permanently on their country and 
sucking each year an interest higher than that paid 
to current thrift, will act, we feel sure, as a dangerous 
social irritant in the body politic. Have Mr. Chamber- 
lain and his financial and political advisers, taken into 
account the new attitude towards property and 
income emerging in the forced education of these times? 
Our people are notoriously insensitive to the stimulus of 
the general formulas of revolution which seem capable 
of moving to violence large bodies of men in some 
countries. But they are and will be increasingly restive 
before large, visible, and concrete examples of what 
they deem to be injustice, extravagance, and privilege. 

The huge dimensions of the national debt, and the 
first calls its holders will possess upon the yearly product 
of the nation, are certain to introduce a new and probably 
a most inflammatory issue into politics in this and other 
countries. If, as is not improbable, early steps of 
nationalization convert the bond and shareholders of 
mines, railways, and certain other large business enter- 
prizes into holders of Government bonds, the open identi- 
fication of Government as the instrument of social 
parasitism, supporting in luxury a class of idle rich out 
of the taxes, will give a new and a perilous significance 
to the term “capitalist State.’”’ The large early reduc- 
tion of the national debt should, therefore, be a matter 
of prime concern to those who want social peace and 
realize the dangers to which it is exposed. This Govern- 
ment in its short career has committed several grave 
faults, and shown several incapacities. But one of its 








gravest faults and most serious incapacities is the levity 
and recklessness of its finance. 
national debt it increases it, and floats this great new 
loan upon an outlook which its folly and infidelity to 
principles and pledges have made the blackest in our 
history. 





A London Biarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 

Last Sunday, when a copy of a ‘‘ special edition ”’ 
was brought in with its headlines in severe convulsions 
because an aeroplane had crossed the Atlantic, I was with 
a group of young ex-soldiers; and all of them had seen 
four years’ service. Only one of them was moved by 
the sensation to comment on it; he thought it was time 
flying machines and fliers were under the severest control 
and subject to very drastic penalties. But the event 
hardly interrupted the course of the conversation. The 
wonder to those soldiers, which no headlines have 
announced as anything remarkable, was the frank and 
light-hearted abandonment by the public, in its frenzied 
stampedes in every direction where a substitute for the 
excitement of the war was promised, of all those profes- 
sions which once induced the young to the great crusade, 
and of its promises to make a country “ fit for heroes to 
live in.’? One man, who had been in all the major affairs 
from the Somme to the final breaking of the Siegfried 
line, said that had he known at the first that the real 
face of England was the portrait of Bottomley, instead of 
that picture which had sustained him through Delville 
Wood and Passchendaele, he would have been a con- 
scientious objector. He spoke with quiet bitterness; 
and as the only survivor of three brothers, and most of 
his friends where his brothers were, he dwelt perhaps at 
unnecessary length on Ascot. Well, that, of course, is a 
vulgar and thoughtless display, and a most ill-advised 
ostentation this year; so it was not easy to find a word 
with which to answer him, though Ascot is no more 
essential England than was , but perhaps it is just 
as well to leave the historic comparison unsaid. It is 
quite evident, however, that there are some who will 
persist to the end in behaving in a new world as though 
none were looking on but the unchanged people of a 
world that is gone. 





Is there no way of persuading eminent soldiers not 
to destroy our faith in the quality of their minds by this 
late habit of theirs of talking too much in public? Let 
them consider that, if they persist, then we shall not know 
where to put our trust when war comes. Sir Douglas 
Haig’s speech at the Guildhall naturally excited that 
section of the Press which lives from placard to placard. 
But what must intelligent people think of a great soldier 
who repeats, as though he got his history from those 
placards, the myth about that “ unreadiness” of ours 
which our naval power has exposed to all the world? He 
will have heard, even at G.H.Q., of those ideals to attain 
which his country sent him millions of young men; now 
he asks for greater armies and great armaments in a 
world set free of that misery and waste by the sacrifices of 
the men who acted under his command. ‘‘ To prevent 
war we must be ready for it.’ Sir Douglas and his kind 
speak as if they had not heard the calamitous uproar 
caused by Europe insuring itself against fire by devoting 
the greater part of its savings for fifty years to the storing 
of explosives. The professional soldier, impenetrable to 
all the logic of a war he helped to conduct, still repeats, 
“there is nothing like explosives.’’ When the roof 
collapsed, as a result of a midnight bomb, and they got 
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the draggled and surprised parrot out of the wreckage, 
it remarked to the sympathetic crowd, ‘‘ I told them so, 
I told them so. Now they’ll get a dog.”’ 


Iv was fairly easy for Mr. Macpherson to reply to 
the charges of the Irish-American delegates. It took 
him eight days to frame it; but it will take him longer 
to convince the Americans, who are all aware that Ireland 
is ruled by an army equipped with tanks and the rest 
of the latest improvements of “the front.’’ Nor is it of 
any use for us to retort on the Americans with their negro 
problem, their lynchings, and their Leavenworth case. 
The charges of the delegates were foolish, rhetorical, and 
careless of the evidence; Mr. Macpherson’s smart reply 
was easy. But, were it worth while, his reply could be 
shown for what it is. Take, for one point, his denial of 
the kidnapping cases—or rather his explanation that the 
kidnapping was for the good of the children. One of these 
cases has been characterized in such a manner by an Irish 
judge—as readers of Tur Nation are aware—that in this 
country the corsequences might have been very serious for 


the chief actors. But then, Mr. Macpherson once found . 


it just as easy to re-assure British mothers about 
Cayeux. It will take more than an ounce of civet to 
correct that memory. 


TuE cultivation of pugnacity in the young was care- 
fully practised by the Apaches and other tribes who 
reckoned conquests by scalps. In commenting on the 
fight between Goddard and Beckett, which drew 15,000 
people to Olympia on the night of Tuesday last, one of 
the thoughtful spirits of Carmelite House remarked that 
“the enthusiasm for boxing as a spectacle’’ is greater 
even than before the war. Bayonet fighting, he pointed 
out to us, was largely modelled on a basis of boxing 
science. It’s a fine thing. But, he blithely added, 
‘* the Pacifists will not like it.’? Well, there were ladies 
at Olympia, and I am told they appeared to enjoy the 
fight thoroughly; so some gentle souls are not so 
squeamish as he supposes. All the same, one of the 
greatest difficulties of the army instructors was to get 
young men to use the bayonet with enjoyment. They 
flinched, even from sticking it intodummies. But their 
repugnance was at last jollied out of them. Is Carmelite 
House, while enjoying the thought of a spread of healthy 
pugnacity taught by army instructors, as thankful as it 
might be to those who use their new spirit to storm police- 
stations (as at Epsom), killing and wounding the police, 
or who set fire to camps because they do not like 
camps? It is all very well to say the Pacifists may not 
like it. But will Lord Northcliffe himself like it, if 
this healthy, independent, and pugnacious spirit goes 
much further? 


Tus casual belief in war’s direct method, taught with 
difficulty to the great majority of recruits because their 
minds had been civilized long since by an old community 
out of the stage of the hunter who knows only his own 
appetites, is what we now have to watch in the industrial 
world, much more than the decisions of labor conferences. 
For this method is a reversion, and is not easily un- 
learned. And it is foolish of the possessing class to 
suppose that conscription, a citizen army, or any such 
device, will divert and make regular this menace now it 
is not safely facing the Germans. I am certain, for 
instance, that when real trouble comes in France it will 
be the ‘‘ poilu’”’ who will make it. Nor will there be 
any ballot, or a process of any sort, by which we shall 
recognize that its advent is near. The spirit of pugnacity, 
the direct method, is seen in these riots between whites 





and colored men at the sea-ports; and it is just that sort 
of apparently local feeling which should be carefully 
regarded, for though the troubles are said to be about 
women, I think it is likely, too, that the white seamen 
suspect that ship-owners, with an eye to bringing down 
wages, are encouraging these colored colonies at the ports. 
The Government was unwise to import this labor; and a 
much harder word is required to describe the failure to 
repatriate it. | Long before the war, ship-owners, to 
reduce the cost of running their ships, were turning 
away white seamen in favor of Chinamen and other 
Asiatics. The difficulty is not a new one; it is merely 
very much worse than it was. The sailors and firemen 
are affiliated to the Triple Alliance. I know what Mr. 
Havelock Wilson used to think of Chinese labor in the 
forecastle, and I can promise his admirers in his new 
Imperial circle that he may surprise them, if they try 
him too far, 





One of the rarest flags on London River before the 
war was the Stars and Stripes. The Greek was much 
more frequent. As a rarity, it could have been classed 
then with the Liberian flag. Next to the British, the 
German flag was most commonly seen. When the sub- 
marine campaign began to look really serious, the Ameri- 
cans turned to shipbuilding. But they had few trained 
officers, engineers and seamen, and Britishers manned, 
to a large extent, the new American tonnage, at a rate 
of pay much greater than they received under the Red 
Ensign. To-day the American flag is very frequent on 
the Thames, and it will grow more familiar still. It will 
compete with our tonnage; and its wages and conditions 
are going to cause grave disquiet to that most astute, 
powerful, and (from the point of view of iabor) most re- 
actionary body of capitalists in our commercial com- 
munity, the shipowners. 

CARETAKER. 





Lite and Detters. 


‘““LEST WE FORGET.” 

WE have often dwelt upon the glamor shed over the past 
by time alone. That glamor is the true ‘“ Triumph of 
Time,’ for time is not so much the destroyer as the 
renovator, the decorator, the illuminator, perpetually at 
the work of making old bareness picturesque. Time is 
the Royal Academy artist, always slurring over the objec- 
tionable, the painful, the atrocious, always drawing a veil 
here, dabbing on a bit of moss there, and swilling a slush 
of sentiment over the other place. It is so in personal 
life. Think of your happiest hours, how purely golden 
they look, how full of joyous light! Time has daubed that 
gold upon them, and glazed them with a light which 
never was. Time has adroitly smudged out the fear that 
haunted you then, the hesitation which took half your 
joy, the bodily hunger or thirst, the disturbing midges, 
the blistered foot, the toothache, or internal pains. For 
even upon the individual life time works with the very 
genius of common art, selecting this dainty bit, omitting 
that unpleasant fact, solicitous only for prettiness or 
romance. 

With the same mitigating falsity, time sets to work 
upon the public past. One is sometimes tempted to 
describe the great artist as the man who touches nothing 
from which he does not strip the adornment, but time 
is not an artist of that kind. It touches nothing which 
it does not effeminately adorn, Some it tempts to yearn 
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over medieval saints; others to adore the fourteenth 
century as though life were then one lovely illuminated 
manuscript ; others to revel in the Renaissance as a dream 
of naked beauty and marble limbs. But it is especially 
over war that time throws the iridescent gleam. We 
have compared the action of time to the comfortable 
skill of the Academic artist, but, in treating war, time 
adds Censorship to Academy. Look through, if you dare, 
the battle scenes in the Academy catalogues or in the 
illustrated papers of the last five years ; it is ten thousand 
to one you will not find a single British corpse repre- 
sented there. Anticipating time, the Censorship forebade 
the presence of unpleasantness. One artist ventured to 
paint two of our dead fallen beside the wire, but the 
Censorship rejected the picture, and over the offensive 
bodies a broad strip of brown paper was pasted to 
encourage the others. We know as a matter of figures 
that nearly 800,000 of our race, including the Irish, were 
killed in the war; but the Censorship allowed only Ger- 
mans to be killed, and figures are soon obliterated by the 
delicate tracery of time’s lichens, mosses, and Virginia 
creeper. 

These gentle arts of lying and disguise were all very 
well so long as the war continued at its height, and some- 
thing of its horror was brought home inevitably even to 
the patriots of the clubs and tea-rooms. But now such 
arts are charged with hideous danger. It is not as though 
war were a thing of the past, and we could cover it up in 
the mists of romance or sweet oblivion. A filthy sort 
of war goes on in many lands, and the filthiest sort—war 
by starvation of the helpless—may be renewed on Mon- 
day. Already our best generals are urging us by some 
form of universal service to prepare for the next war, 
though they piously hope it may be distant. Already 
the mention of disarmament is received with scornful 
or melancholy smiles, though disarmament was one of 
the hopes for which young men died. If war is indeed to 
be renewed, and the world can never escape, we could 
only hope that the moment came quickly, while the 
memory of its loathsomeness is still fresh among the men 
who have known it. For then they might refuse to march, 
and our gaols would not contain the multitude of 
objectors. But with every year the details of that loath- 
someness will fade from memory, and time will practise 
the ancient trick by drawing over them the glamor of the 
past. In Sir Ian Hamilton’s eloquent little book, ‘‘ The 
Millennium ?’’—half a plea for the supposed ‘‘ chivalry ”’ 
of war, half a noble protest against) Conscription—he 
writes :— 

“With a certitude which is extracted from repeated 
experiences I can assure those millions of fighting men 
who never came into personal contact with war until 
1914-1918 that their loathing of war will only endure at 
the most three years. The Great War has strengthened, 


not weakened, the warlike impulse; with that fact we 
must reckon.” 


Yes, we must reckon with that fact, for that is the 
glamor we fear. It was of that glamor Lord Robert Cecil 
was thinking when, in the Albert Hall last week, he 
said :— 

“The cause of all these evils’? (Government 

blunders, profiteering, and so on) “is war itself. Do not 
be blinded by poets and historians. There has been a 
conspiracy not yet broken down to dwell on the glories 
of battle and cover over its horrors. The truth is that 
war has always produced these results, more or less 
marked according to the magnitude of the struggle, and 
war always will produce these results.”’ 


So also Mr. Clynes, on the same occasion, said :— 


“They heard sung a great deal in praise of war, but 
mostly by men who had never been out. He had verses 
by poets and rhymesters who would have them believe 








that the business of going over the top was a joyful 
athletic exercise. If he were Food Controller now and 
had the task of rationing these men, he would like to 
feed some of them on their own lines.”’ 


In passing, we may observe that most of the 
poets of this war have been out themselves, and have 
sung a very different tune. Never since Greece, or, 
perhaps, since Elizabethan days, have the poets been 
brought so sharply up against the full abomination of 
war, and it is an appalling picture they have rightly 
drawn of it. Our war poets, even the best, are too many 
to mention here ; but think of the account of war rendered 
only by such men as Siegfried Sassoon, Edward Thomas, 
Osbert Sitwell, Max Plowman (‘‘ War and the Creative 
Impulse ’’), Cameron Wilson (‘‘ Magpies in Picardy ’’), 
or George Willis (‘‘ Any Soldier to his Son’’). It is 
not in their work that you find the deceptive glamor of 
time and romance. They were too young to know the 
martial radiance which sheds a glory over peaceful 
dwellers in Piccadilly and South Kensington. But one 
at least has foreseen the day, some fifty years hence, when 
adventurous lads will sigh for the stirring times their 
grandfathers knew, and as they listen to the old men’s 


tales of horror, they will see the war only through the 
rainbow mists of time :— 


“ But the boys, with grin and sidelong glance, 
Will think, ‘ Poor grandad’s day is done,’ 
And dream of those who fought in France, 
And lived in time to share the fun.” 


It is against the imminent peril of this glamor that 
we must stand on guard, lest we forget. It so happens 
that the best of the poets, having for once seen things 
with their own eyes, have done their best to aid us. Hark 
how the Soldier addresses his Son :— 


“You'd like to be a soldier and go to France some day ? 
By all the dead in Delville Wood, by all the nights I lay 
Between our line and Fritz’s before they brought me in; 
By this old wood and leather stump, that once was flesh 
and skin, 
By all the lads who crossed with me but never crossed 
again, 
all the prayers their mothers and their sweethearts 
prayed in vain, 
Before the things that were that day should ever more 


befall 


May God in common pity destroy us one and all.” 


By 


That, to be sure, is a prayer which may very easily be 
answered ‘‘ in the affirmative,’’ as they say in Parliament. 
Already soldiers of the old type have complained that 
there is nothing sportsmanlike in war to-day. They 
denounce it as bloody murder. Mr. Whitlock, in his 
account of the ‘‘ German Occupation of Belgium,’ tells 
us that the old Emperor of Austria was heard lamenting, 
““ Der Krieg hat Nichts elegantes mehr.’’ It reminds 
one of his ancestor who hated war ‘‘ because it spoilt his 
beautiful troops.’’ Certainly there is nothing elegant 
about war now. It is bloody murder; indeed, it always 
has been, for bloody murder is its only object and its only 
means. But in a year or two the murder will be bloodier 
and more rapid, involving the whole civilian population 
in death even more surely than our naval blockade has 
involved our enemy’s young. London a few minutes from 
France or Belgium; Liverpool and Manchester a few 
hours from New York ; one bomb that will lay a city flat ; 
another bomb ‘that will kill all the citizens by poison— 
well, men and women, young and old, rich and poor, will 
all be in the same Charon boat anyhow. Ne one will 
then sing, ‘‘ We don’t want to lose you, but we think 
you ought to go’’ ; and that will be one consolation. 

But no memories or apprehensions of horror suffice 
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to dim the glamor of the past, increasing as it recedes. 
Remember Lot’s wife. Our professional soldiers, 
politicians, and profiteers look regretfully backward, and, 
as they stiffen into pillars of salt, their attitude does not 
change. ‘‘ Are we prepared,’’ asked Lord Robert Cecil, 
‘‘ are we prepared to scrap once and for all the old system 
of alliances and counter-alliances ; and secret treaties and 
competitive armaments; the balance of power, and all 
other noxious fruit of international rivalry?’’ And with 
one voice the pillars of salt both in France and this 
country have answered, ‘‘ No, we are not prepared.’’ To 
use Lord Robert’s phrase again, it is the voice of ‘‘ facile 
pessimism ’’ that speaks. But it speaks in the full lime- 
light shed from the heroism of men who thought they 
died for a very different and a far nobler cause. This 
backward-turning eye has always been the deadly adver- 
sary of faith; for, as the poet said of knowledge, faith 
‘* sets her forward countenance, and leaps into the future 
chance.’’ It is often what the old philosophers used to 
call a ‘‘ mortal leap ’’—a leap in which everything must 
be risked. But unless we take it, the world will remain 
hanging around the charred purlieus of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, gradually sticking up a few shanties as fuel 
for the next general conflagration. 

It may be that faith’s mortal leap into the unknown 
symbolizes the very adventure needed to take the shine 
out of the glamor clinging to war. Reason, the psycho- 
logists now tell us, is powerless against passion, and 
certainly reason has never been so powerless as now. If 
passion can be driven out only by passion, where shall we 
look for the passion strong enough to chase away this 
ancient passion of war, so rapidly idealized, so fondly 
transfigured by the past? Will it rise from the strange 
adventure of disarmament? Or from the wild adventure 
of a League of Nations, hitherto hardly conceived? Or 
from civil wars supplanting international wars, and waged 
with better reason? Or will it come, as the anything-but- 
facile optimists expect, from a wide diffusion of love, and 
an attempt to practise some untried religion, such as 
Christianity? One thing only we dare to prophesy: it 
must come from a mortal leap of faith—svch faith as 
overcame the human passion for human flesh, now sub- 
dued except in remote places and during war-time; or 
such faith as overcame the human passion for persecuting 
religious opinions, now subdued except during war-time 
and in Poland, America, and Great Britain. 





Science 


RACIAL PROGRESS. 


To the non-scientific it is ever a little difficult to under- 
stand the odium scientificum with which the heretics of 
science are received. Such a phenomenon should not 
disturb the composure of the non-professional, since 
intolerance is a function of conviction in every subject. 
Yet there are cases in which the prejudices of men of 
science are themselves a little remarkable. One of these 
is the question of the inheritance of acquired characters. 
For many years now it has been as much as a man’s 
reputation was worth even to raise the question or treat 
it as being still swh judice. It has been held as a sort 
of dogma of faith that acquired characters are not trans- 
mitted ; and much ink has been upset by distinguished 
men in its defence. At first sight it would seem that all 
experience is against such a generalization. The race 
has certainly progressed. Its mode of existence is very 
different from that of our first parents. We have even 
imparted weaknesses and vices which cannot have existed 





in the earliest of mankind. The diatheses of consump 
tion and of drunkenness are handed on, despite their 
non-survival value. But biologists have preferred to 
hold that natural selection, variation, and heredity, are 
sufficient to explain the differences which divide us from 
primitive man. Each of these terms is a label for a 
mystery. When we speak of heredity and of animals 
breeding true we are explaining the unknown by the 
unknown, for no one knows the mechanism of heredity. 
That it is much more complex than was thought 
Mendelism has shown. Moreover for some centuries we 
have been disturbing the influence of natural selection. 

The bearing of this scientific controversy is not 
merely academic. It is held that the change in the 
environment has relatively little value on the individual 
and none whatever on the race. We may do away with 
the slums, take their inhabitants into the country and 
educate them liberally without making much change in 
the individuals, and with the certainty that their children 
will be the same as if the parents had remained in the 
slums and had only the elementary education of twenty 
years ago. These conclusions are of the highest prac- 
tical importance. If they are true we are almost driven 
to eugenics to improve the race, we should at once check 
the breeding of the weakly and weak-minded; and the 
future of healthy minds and healthy bodies becomes a 
problem of the stud farm. The depressing character of 
these conclusions should not deter the man of science 
from admitting them if they are proved. The force of 
heredity is a matter which all research establishes. But 
it is of interest to examine what we mean by this con- 
clusion. Apart from examples of parthenogenesis, every 
living thing begins life in a cell which derives half the 
specific number of chromosomes from the father and half 
from the mother. It is by these granular rods that the 
hereditary characters are handed on. But we must 
notice at once that every individual has therefore within 
it hereditary influences from a number of sources. It 
derives from four individuals, to go back only one 
generation further. When we speak of the force of 
heredity we frequently mean no more than that certain 
characters actually appear (or seem to appear) in the 
children which actually appeared (or seemed to appear) 
in the parents, or sometimes the grandparents. Men- 
delism has saved the face of this vague knowledge by 
showing that some characters are ‘‘dominant’’ and 
some ‘‘ recessive.’? This gives us a reason for the hand- 
ing on of some in preference to other characters. It even 
states the exact proportions in which characters appear, 
though we ought to require some explanation of the 
variations from the numbers expected. 

Heredity, however, stands entrenched. It appeals 
to definite proofs, though the nature of the proofs and 
their limits have to be remembered. Characters breed 
true, we say; and we see them re-appearing in the off- 
spring and produce them at will (e.g. rust-resisting 
wheat). And we cannot see any point in the life history 
of the generations in which we can say definitely that 
such and such a character was bred from the environ- 
ment. We cannot see when the characters were put 
into the races, though we are gradually gaining an ever 
greater power of breeding them when once we have recog- 
nized them in individual living units. In the human 
race it is, of course, almost impossible to prove to com- 
plete satisfaction that environment (in contradistinction 
to heredity) improves the individual. We take a weakly 
baby from weakly parents in the slums and bring it up 
in an upper middle class home, with ample fresh air and 
good food, and the best sort of education. If the child 
grows up big and healthy and intelligent, how can we 
prove that these characters were the product of environ- 
ment and not of heredity? The possibility of doubt is 
extremely great. We can, however, approach the 
problem from the point of view of simpler living units 
and simpler characters. Some of the interesting experi- 
ments of Loeb have shown beyond any possibility of 
challenge that, at any rate in their early days, some 
living things can be very much influenced by environ- 
ment. Sea urchin’s eggs have been fertilized by sperms 
of many different sorts of starfish in sea water made 
slightly alkaline. Free swimming larve can even be 
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produced from non-fertilized eggs simply by a momeatary 
steeping in acidified water. There are instances of cross- 
breeding impossible of accomplishment under normal 
conditions, which can be successfully carried out by 
radium treatment. Kammerer has prolonged the larval 
condition of the toad, Alytes, even to sexual maturity 
by manipulating the environment. These are instances 
of the influence of environmental conditions, and we 
should be inclined to say that the presumption was in 
favor of the suggestion that environment does affect the 
individual and may slowly affect the race. 

The matter seems to us to be now almost beyond 
the shadow of doubt. For some years the Austrian 
zoologist Kammerer has been carrying out a series of 
experiments with toads. Alytes differs from the frogs 
and toads, generally, in breeding on land; and the male 
is without the horny patch on the hand, possessed by 
all water breeding forms to enable them to retain their 
hold on the females under water. The young are hatched 
out in water as advanced tadpoles with the external gills 
already covered over. Kammerer’s experiment was to 
keep Alytes in a warmer temperature than usual, with 
a tank for bathing when disposed. The toads under these 
circumstances began to mate in the water; and, with 
appropriate safeguards, some of the eggs came to 
maturity, and the young of this generation were hatched 
out less mature, with one external gill on each side of 
the head. These tadpoles when mature, pair in the 
water and produce tadpoles with three external gills (like 
the ordinary water-breeding forms), and the male when 
mature has a horny patch on the under surface of tho 
hand. The importance of these experiments is such that 
even Bateson describes them as “‘ critical.’’ Five genera- 
tions have now been bred; and the males in all 
have the horny patch on the hand, all breed in the 
water, and hatch out with three gills showing. 
Kammerer has, to all intents and purposes, changed a 
species by changing the environment, and the acquired 
character is breeding true. The experiments which seem 
to be unassailable have occupied some eight years; and 
if they are not to be accepted it devolves upon men of 
science to show the reason for rejecting them. The 
evidence for the non-inheritance of acquired characters is 
only negative. The difficulty of disturbing the position 
is extraordinarily great. But Kammerer seems to have 
triumphed over it, and for our part we see no way 
to escape the obvious conclusion, which is of considerable 
value to social workers. 

This series of experiments is but one of the thousands 
of directions in which scientific work is needed and for 
which the workers are all too few. Many of the reasons for 
this state of things are far from inevitable. In one of 
the excellent pamphlets produced by the Ministry of 
Reconstruction* some of the reasons for the lack of 
interest in science are disclosed, and some remedies are 
suggested. It is pointed out that science teachers them- 
selves have been largely to blame by insisting that even 
the elements of science should be taught as though the 
student were destined to continue his studies up to the 
standard of honors. The same mistake has been made 
with classics ; and the student of science has been taught 
in such a way that he is left with no real profit from his 
study of Greek and Latin, and a real dislike for the 
subjects. No student whatever should be allowed to 
complete a school course without acquiring an apprecia- 
tive knowledge of the principles of natural science, and 
of their application to industry and civilization. This 
is the vital thing; just as it is infinitely better to teach 
something of the history and literature of Greece 
and Rome than the grammar of their languages. 
Another of the reasons for the fewness of the 
workers in experimental science is that specialization 
on the classical or modern sides of schools too often begins 
before the boy is old enough to choose wisely. Sir J. J. 
Thomson suggested that all boys and girls should pursue 
approximately the same course of study up to the age of 
16, and if the choice is then made, science will secure a 
larger share ofthe talent in the Public Schools than now 
falls to its lot. But it is obvious that while science is 
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not a lucrative pursuit it will fail to secure the best 
material. The classical side is supposed to prepare for 
almost every honorable opening in life, the modern 
merely for a few university chairs and for industry which 
is rarely profitable either socially or financially. But 
it is obviously undesirable that the vast majority of 
men should leave school or university with no apprecia- 
tion of how human thought has been applied to the 
solutions of the problems of nature, and the influence of 
these solutions on the framework of modern civilized life. 
Almost every scientific solution asks a number of 
further questions. These new experiments of Kammerer 
should be repeated. Instead of suggesting fraud, the 
Mendelians should see how the discovery will affect, their 
theories if true, and begin work higher up the stream 
as well as at the source. Many workers are experiment- 
ing with the problem of the adaptations of life; but ten 
thousand times the number could be employed, and it is 
to be hoped that more enlightened teaching will stimu- 
late greater numbers to adcpt science as a profession. 





Che Drama. 





A COMEDIETTA. 


“St. George and the Dragons.” By Eden Phillpotts. 


OnE swallow does not make a summer, but two good 
actors can very nearly makea play. Mr. Eden Phillpotts 
has supplied Miss McCarthy with what in the days of 
German Reed used to be called a comedietta. This was 
a production on the formula of old high comedy reduced 
in all sentimental innocence to the level of mechanical 
intrigue by the removal of wit, intelligence and sensi- 
bility, which were replaced by a certain neatness of grip 
and repartee. The task of vivifying this mechanism lay 
altogether with the actors, who had to learn how per- 
sonally to grip and hold the attention of the audience. 
Those good old days are departed, but their tradition still 
lingers, so that many playwrights are under the impres- 
sion that they have fulfilled their duty to the theatre when 
they have supplied the actors with opportunity. They 
are mysterious functionaries, who know no direct obliga- 
tion to the audience, and by this modesty they are dis- 
tinguished from true dramatists. In England novelists 
more frequently become playwrights than develop into 
dramatists, and Mr. Phillpotts is a case in point. He is 
a placid, pleasant writer working at leisure for the 
leisured reader and always content to let his story lapse 
for the sake of what Hardy called a crusted character. 
This he will color 2s a smoker will a meerschaum pipe, 
and he does it with a running pen. Now for dramatic 
work the pen must not run. The writer for whom the 
pen remains only delightfully a pen can only trust that his 
actors will pull him through. 

Here is Mr. Phillpotts’s fable. A noble lord has two 
daughters returned from “‘ finishing ’’ abroad. They have 
notions and, as people sometimes do on the stage, they 
act upon them, and select the one a farmer, the other a 
Scots curate for the purposes. Parental defiance, of course. 
The elder daughter elopes with her farmer, but is pursued 
by her god-father, a bishop, who arranges that she shall 
see her future relatives. Being a stage heroine, she 
has neither the manners nor the character to pull her 
through, and she is bowled out by the crusted character 
who almost alone in this strange company has the reality 
which is imparted by the author’s love and in no other 
way. Her illusions vanish and she returns to the parental 
roof, where her sister also has been defeated by the wily 
bishop’s taking her curate to be his celebate chaplain. 

Now with the exception of this crusted character, 
it will be seen that Mr. Phillpotts has written an airy 
nothing quite honestly believing that that is what the 
theatre requires. A really skilled and more unscrupulous 
playwright would have written the bishop and the 
revolting daughter up into really fat parts, but, being 
in his own sphere something of an artist, he has been held 
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in check by his respect for his beloved farm-hand, and 
only extraordinary skill on the part of the actors can save 
the situation. Miss McCarthy with admirable resigna- 
tion plays in the minor key, and leaves the acting to Mr. 
Ernest Thesiger and Miss Maggie Albanesi, who turn the 
affair into a pyrotechnic display. At his present rate of 
development Mr. Thesiger will before very long astonish 
the town. His experience in farce has given him a fine 
dexterity, and with the stiffening of true comedy he 
should become that rare thing, an actor with a style. His 
presence in any company is a tonic to the rest, and raises 
the all-round level of performance. He would be a perfect 
‘“ Face’’ in “ The Alchemist.” Miss Albanesi appeared 
at first to be one of those cleverish modern young women 
who can appear on the stage without a tremor of 
diffidence, but the last act revealed her as a true comedian. 
With these two artists to kindle a good company, Miss 
McCarthy, with courage in the choice of plays, should be 
able to make her management distinguished and valuable. 
She has shown here the courage of self-effacement in favor 
of her company, and from that it is a very small step to 
courage in favor of Shakespeare, Jonson, Synge, Chekhov, 
and the other dramatists who have been kept away from 
the public for so long by the British theatre’s curious pre- 
ference for playwrights. This is not a distinction without 
a difference. It is fundamental, and until it is recognized 
the theatre cannot begin to emerge from its present 
confusion. 
Gitpert CANNAN 





Short Studies. 


ENJOYING LIFE. 


Some unpublished entries from the “ Journal of a 
Disappointed Man.’’ 


I. 
Wuen I awoke, a glance towards the window told me 
that outside it had already happened—the sun was up! 
humming along through a cloudless sky full of bees and 
skylarks. I shut my eyes and buried my nose in the 
pillow—awake sufficiently to realize that another great 
day had dawned for me while I slept. 

I lay still for a moment in luxurious anticipation 
and listened to a tiny joy, singing within like the voice 
of a girl in the distance until at last great waves of 
happiness roared through my heart like sea horses. 1 
jumped out of bed, flung on my dressing gown and went 
off across the meadow to bathe in the stream. In the 
water I plunged, and struggled and kicked with a 
sensuous delight in its coldness and in every contraction 
of a muscle, glad to be nude and clean and cool among 
the dragonflies and trout. On the shore my bulldog 
stood biting out great chunks of water from the stream 
which druled out of his chops as reckless wastage of an 
infinite supply. I clambered to a rock in midstream 
in which I rested in a moment of expansion, relaxed in 
every tissue. The current rocked one’s foot in the 
water, and the sun made every cell in my body vibrate. 
Upstream, a dipper sang and _ surely 
nothing but happiness could ever enter life again! 
Neither the past nor the future existed for me any more, 
but only the glorious and all-absorbing present. I put 
my whole being into the immediate ticking hour with 
its sixty minutes of precious life, and catching each pear] 
drop as it fell, said ‘‘ Now my happiness is complete and 
now and now.’’ I lay thus for I know not how long, 
centuries perhaps, for down in the silent well of our 
existence time is not reckoned by the clock nor our 
abiding joy in idle, obstinate words. Then I rubbed 
down with a hard towel—how I loved my cool, pink 
skin!—and stood a moment in the shade of the pine 
trees, still unembarrassed by a single demoralizing 
garment. I was free, immaculate, untouched by any- 
thing coarser than the soft morning air around and the 
moss in the ground that supported the soles of my feet. 

In the afternoon, I rode over the hills in a spirit 





of burning exultation. The moors rolled to the sea 
infinitely far and the sea to the horizon infinitely wide. 
I opened both arms and tried to embrace the immensity 
of that windswept space through sheer love of it. The 
wind roared past my ears and through my hair. 
Overhead a herring gull made use of the air currents 
and scared on motionless wings. Verily! the flight of 
a gull is as magnificent as the Andes! No other being 
save myself was in sight. If I had chanced to meet 
someone I should have greeted him with the question 
that was stinging the tip of my tongue: ‘‘ What does it 
all mean and what do you think?’ And he, of course, 
after a moment’s puzzled reflection, would have 
answered ‘‘ It means nout, tho’ I think us could do 
with a change of government.’’ But so excited as to 
be heedless of his reply I should have followed up, in the 
grand manner, with ‘‘ Whence do we come and whither 
do we go?”’ or ‘‘ Tell me where you have lived, what 
countries have you seen? what is your favorite moun- 
tain? Do you like thunderstorms or sunsets best? How 
= times have you been in love, and what about 
God?’ 

At night, as I turned homewards, flushed and 
excited with the day’s life, going to bed unwillingly at 
last and even depressed because the day was at an end 
and I must needs put myself into a state of unconscious- 
ness while the earth itself is never asleep, but always 
spins along amid the stars with its precious human 
freightage. To lose a single minute of conscious life in 
sleep seemed a real loss! 


II. 

I like all things which are swift or immense— 
lightning, Popocatepetl, London, Roosevelt! 

So, anyhow, I like to think in pericds of ebullience 
when wind and sun beat down upon the face and the 
blood rushes through the arteries. We live in an age 
of hustle and speed. We sweep from one end of the 
country to the other by rail, plane and motor, and the 
quidnune querulously complains, ‘‘Too much rushing 
about nowadays and too little thinking.’’ Yet does he 
think we ought to remain at home arranging the Cosmos 
with Lotze or William James, while Hamel gets into 
an aeroplane on the neighboring heath and shows us 
how to loop the loop? Must I be improving my mind 
with sociological ruminations while the herring fleet 
is ready to take me out to the deep sea? The speed, 
ferocity and dash of the London street full of cars and 
strenuous, sleek, top-hatted gentlemen and raddled 
women is most exhilarating. Londoners must enjoy a 
perpetual exhilaration. Like mountain air, I suspect 
that the stinks of petrol and horsedung get into the 
blood. There may be a little mountain sickness at first, 
but the system soon adapts itself. On the first day of 
my arrival in London, as the train moved over the roofs 
of the squalid tenements in the environs of Waterloo, 
and round about the great dome of St. Paul’s, its cross 
reaching up into the sky like a great symbolic X, I 
kept thinking to myself that here was the greatest city 
in the world, and that here again was I, in it,—one of 
its five millions of inhabitants. I said so to myself and 
whistled low. Already I was in love with London’s 
dirt and grandeur, and by the time I had reached the 
Strand I plunged like a man who cannot swim. After 
all, only Shakespeare could stand on the top of Mont 
Blane and not lose his spiritual equilibrium. 


TI. 


But it is not always possible to be living among 
the heights. And life in the plains is often equally 
furious. We can climb to peaks in Darien without 
ever leaving our armchair. We may be swimming the 
Hellespont as we light a cigarette. Some of the tiniest 
outward incidents in life, in appearance as harmless ag 
cricket balls, may be actually as explosive as bombs. 
That little, scarcely audible thing—a kiss—may shatter 
the fortress of the heart with the force of a 15-in. gun. 
A melody in music—one of Bach’s Fugues or the 
‘‘ Unfinished Symphony ”’ of Schubert may, in a few 
bars, create a bouleversement, sweep us out into the high 
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seas past all our usual anchorages and leave us there 
alone to struggle with a new destiny. And who cannot 
recall—some there be, [ think, who, with delightfu! 
precocity, collect them in the memory—those silent, 
instantaneous flashes of collusion with beauty, of which 
even the memory so electrifies the emotions that no 
mental analysis of them is ever made? The intellect is 
knocked out in the first round. We can simply cata- 
logue them without comment, e.g. a girl running and 
leaping into the sea to bathe; those blue butterflies and 
thyme flowers (which Richard Jefferies loved with an 
almost feminine tenderness); the nude body of a child 
of four; a young red-topped larch cone; a certain sinile, 
a pressure of the hand, an unresolved inflection of a 
voice. 
IV. 

Life pursues me like a fury. Everywhere at all 
times, I am feeling, thinking, hoping, hating, loving, 
cheering. It is impossible to escape. 

I once sought refuge in a deserted country church- 
yard where the gravestones stood higgledy-piggedly 
among the long grass, their inscriptions almost 
obliterated by moss and time. ‘‘ Here,”’ said I, “ it 
will be cold and lifeless and I can rest.’’ I wanted to 
be miserable, dull and unresponsive. With difficulty I 
read an inscription expressing the sorrow of a father 
and mother in 1701 for the loss of their beautiful 
daughter, Joan, aged 21. I read others, but the most 
pathetic barely amused me. I was satisfactorily in- 
different. These people, I said sardonically, had lived 
and suffered so long ago that even their sorrows were 
petrified. Parents’ grief in 1701 is simply a piece of 
paleontology. So I passed on, content to be un- 
molested, thinking I had escaped. But beside the old 
graves were a few recent ones with fresh flowers upon 
them ; across the road in the schoolroom the children 
began to sing, and up at the farm, I then recalled, the 
old folk, Mr. and Mrs. Brooks, were waiting for the 
call; all of them beneath the shadow of the church 
tower whose clock-face watched the generations come 
and go and come again to lie beneath the shadow of the 
yews. I saw the procession of human life, generation 
after generation, pass through the village down the ages, 
and though all had been silent before, I heard now the 
roar of existence sweeping through the churchyard .as 
loudly as in Piccadilly. I jumped from peak to peak 
of thought—from human life on the planet itself; the 
earth fell away from my feet and far below was the 
round world whole—a sphere among other spheres in 
the planetary system bound up by the laws of evolution 
and motion. As I hung aloft at so great a height and 
in an atmosphere so cold and rare, I shivered at the 
immensity of the universe of which I formed a part: for 
the moment a colossal stage-fright seized me. I longed 
to cease to be, to vanish in complete self-annihilation. 
But only for a moment: then gathering the forces of the 
soul as every man must and does at such times of crisis, 
[ leapt upon the rear of the great occasion before it was 
too late, crying: The world is a ship, on an unknown 
and dangerous commission. But I for my part as a 
silly shipboy, will stand on the ratlines and cheer. I 
left the churchyard almost hilarious! 


W.N. P. BARBELLION. 





Detters to the Editor. 


“REDS” 


Sir,—In 
interest 





AND ‘‘ WHITES” IN FINLAND. 
grateful recollection of the sympathetic 
taken by your esteemed review in the Finnish 
nation’s past struggles for her existence, I venture to ask the 
hospitality of your columns for some observations on the 
statements as ‘to the present situation in Finland, appearing 
over the signature of “Caretaker” in Tur Nation for 
June 14th. 

(1) General Mannerheim, so far from ruling the country 
“by dividing it into Red and White,’’ stands for a policy 
of the utmost conciliation compatible with maintenance of 
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respect for law. Numerous acts of amnesty as well as cases 
of abandonment of political prosecutions can be quoted to 
prove this fact. 

(2) ‘This man dare not land anywhere in Scandinavia.” 
Your contributor is evidently unaware that General Manner- 
heim spent the greater part of last summer and autumn in 
Scandinavia, and a few short weeks ago paid State visits to 
Sweden and Denmark which were regarded as most welcome 
events by all friends of a rapprochment between Finland 
and the Scandinavian States. 

(3) The figures as to the alleged ‘ White Terror ” in Fin 
land which you quote are those issuing from Bolshevik 
sources, and which there is the authority of the present Fin- 
nish Government (holding its mandate from the Finnish 
Parliament at its full complement) for declaring inaccurate. 
But even supposing for the sake of argument that the 
figures were accurate, General Mannerheim can in no way 
be held responsible for what happened during the period to 
which you refer (June 4th—September 14th, 1918) seeing 
that owing to differences with the then Finnish Government 
he resigned the command of the Finnish Army at the end 
of May, and, in fact, during the whole of the period up to 
December, 1918, when he was elected Regent of Finland, did 
not live in Finland at all. 

One word more. During the last few months there has 
been a tendency to give prominence to statements reflecting 
on the “White’’ Government in Finland in publications 
which in previous years gave their powerful and valued sup- 
port to the cause of Finland. The elements which represent 
“White” Finland are the same whose efforts you, Sir, 
amongst others, in those days were good enough to describe 
as heroic; and I should like to say to those whose friend- 
ship we then experienced: Your friendship was not mis- 
placed ; being human, we, the Whites of Finland, have not 
been above making mistakes ; but we have no reason to fear 
the verdict of history once the full tale can be told.—Yours, 
&e., 

TANCRED BoreEnIvs. 

33, Clarges Street, W. 


[The total of the victims of the White Terror in Finland 
(published in THe Nation last week) was from a careful 
compilation, village by village and district by district, by 
the Socialists. The list is not yet complete—in the case of 
Lahti, for example, where several hundred women were shot, 
the return needs verification, for the slaughter was great, and 
the figure, now approximate, will probably be augmented. 
But the ‘total of the figures, or something like it, has been 
published in England before; ours was merely a greater 
total, for the list has grown nearer completion. As long ago 
as February last Mr. Reuter, of the Finnish Legation, denied 
these figures, and said the official figures, when they arrived, 
would prove he was right. The official figures have not 
arrived. We venture to suggest that they never will. As to 
General Mannerheim, his reception at Copenhagen proved so 
unpleasant that as Stockholm he decided to stay in his ship, 
not caring to greet his popularity ashore ; and his Christiania 
visit was cancelled. Still, it is right to make it clear ‘that 
General Mannerheim was not in any way responsible for the 
massacres. He is, however, now the head of that Finnish 
“White ’’ party which was, and which originally invited the 
Germans to Finland (the Diet has changed since, but that 
party is still in control), he administers the original policy 
of that party, and allows no general amnesty because the 
“Reds” would then be in control instead.—Ep., Tur NATION. 


“RESCUE THE PERISHING.”’ 


Srr,—Miss Ward in her interesting letter appears to 
reproach me with being intolerant of politics. I am 
intolerant of them, because the lives of children are daily, 
hourly, being sacrificed to political considerations. 

If any of us went without food for three days, at the 
end of the time we would not care much whether we were 
living under the French or the German Government, or 
whether we were to take part in a plebiscite in fifteen years’ 
time, or what exact color a particular part of Africa was 
painted on the map. And every woman who has watched 
by the bedside of a dying child, must realize how even 
very important considerations sink into insignificance at 
such a time. But if we really believed that the most 
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important thing is that all the children of the world should 
be fed, we should be concentrating our energies at this 
moment on organizing transport, so that it might be a first 
charge on ships and trains to take food where it is most 
needed, we should be placing our own consumption on a scien- 
tific basis, we should be selling our houses and lands to feed 
the poor, we should be straining every nerve to prcduve and 
economize. We are not doing these things. Why? It can 
only be because we think other objects are more important 
than feeding the children. 

I am even told that if the Germans refuse our Peace 
terms, we will reimpose the blockade, and this will mean 
worse starvation than anything they have hitherto endured. 
As an English gentleman recently observed, ‘“‘ We will wipe 
them out this time.’’ And the children will be the first to be 
exterminated because they cannot sustain hunger as well as 
adults. In other words, we are preparing to kill millions of 
children for political ends. 

I feel certain that Miss Ward and I would entirely agree 
if we were agreed in our use of the word “political.” She, 
like myself, will have noted with horror that the Church is 
acquiescing by its devout silence in the proposed massacre. 
She will say that this is because the Church is “non- 
political.’’ I contend, on the contrary, that it is because the 
Church is deeply imbued with politics. Christian men and 
women have come to believe that the plans of politicians are 
of such transcendent importance that they must not risk con- 
travening them by saving the lives of children. They have 
erected the State into a kind of Moloch and believe that the 
children of the world must pass through the fire in order that 
we may enjoy peace and prosperity. They regret the 
necessity, but do not dispute it. To such a pass, sir, have 
our politics brought us.—Yours, &c., 

EGLANTYNE JEBB. 

329, High Holborn, W.C.1. 

SELF-DETERMINATION. 

Sir,—A few of us were discussing the Paris Conference 
when a useful phrase was used. Its author remarked that 
the war was “A War to End War,’’ and wé were now creat- 
ing “ A Peace to End Peace.” If this is the objective, the 
mountainous labors of the Big Four should produce a satis- 
factory offspring. 

A better line would be to carry the principle of Self- 
Determination to its logical conclusion, enabling each 
individual to choose his associates, if any, subject only to the 
desired associates’ approval. This would lead to the forma- 
tion of Non-Territorial Societies interwoven with Territorial 
States, and the majority of people might conceivably form a 
League more powerful that the united nations of the world. 

It would incidentally induce governments to improve 
their membership terms. As things stand, I myself would 
put my name up for China—as a country member—continuing 
to reside in Scotland for climatic and lingual reasons.— 
Yours, &c., JAMES SALMON. 


THE CRIME OF SARAJEVO. 

Str,—A paragraph of the highest significance appeared 
in the “ Star,’ of June 13th, and has passed without com- 
inent. 

“The Serajevo Murderers. A message from Prague to 
Amsterdam (says the Central News) announces that the 
bodies of Princip, Cabrinovic and Grabez, the Serajevo 
murderers, were exhumed on Tuesday with great solemnity, 
in the presence of thousands of the inhabitants. The remains 
of these Serbian officers are to be sent to their native country.” 

This report, which J believe has not been contradicted, 
comes from Prague, a Slav town which is in a position to be 
well informed. Up till now the Serbs have strenuously 
denied all connection with the murderers. It has been 
repeatedly stated they were not Serbs and the report was 
widely spread, and believed by many, that they were agents 
of the Kaiser and had acted under German instruction. That 
German agents guilty of committing the deed which caused 
Kurope to be swamped with blood and misery for four years 
should now be receiving public honors at the hands of the 
Serbs would be one of the most astonishing events of history. 
But we are told that the “remains of these Serbian officers 
are to be.sent to their native country,” which is presumably 
Serbia. Why, then, have we always officially. been told that 
they were not Serbs? The Serb students in England, at any 





rate, have cheerfully recognized that Princip was a Serb and 
have freely circulated a postcard portrait of him inscribed 
“the celebrated Serbian revolutionary.” The lettering being 
in Serb its meaning has doubtless escaped the vigilance of 
the authorities here. One of these same students also 
admitted to an Englishman working among them that the 
bomb-throwing was taught at Shabatz. Another, I am told, 
described Princip as “the brave Serbian student who dared 
kill the Archduke and start the war.’’ I cannot forget that 
in 1913 at the time of the first Balkan war the cry of the 
Serb people was, “If we do not get all we want we will set 
Europe on fire.” 

Is it not time that a fresh investigation be made into 
the responsibility for the war? The “Star” paragraph 
indicates that the Serbs do not reckon these murderers as 
agents of the Kaiser. And the Powers that be, who have 
decided that the Kaiser is not to be tried for responsibility 
in starting the war are also presumably aware that Princip 
and Cabrinovic were not acting on his behalf. On whose 
did they act? If we want peace that will last we must have 
the truth. The Serbs have, it appears, owned the murderers. 
Will they shoulder the responsibility of the war? Their 
inordinate claims in Hungary, Bulgaria and Albania, their 
evident desire to fight Italy who helped to free them, all 
point to the growth of a new Imperialism which will be fatal 
to the peace of the Near East. Were these demands part of 
a prearranged plan ?—Yours, Xc., 

M. E. Durnam. 


CLASS WAR IN THE ARTS. 

Sirn,—No person who is in sympathy with the modern 
art and who wish to see them enter more deeply into our 
national life can fail to agree with the author of ‘the article 
so entitled, that an organization is necessary if good 
building, sculpture, and painting are to be supported by local 
bodies. But I venture to inform you that this organization 
has just been created under the name of the Arts League 
of Service. The objects of the League are: (1) To get in 
touch with local councils and societies who wish to erect 
war memorials, or order mural decorations, or perform plays 
requiring scenery, or who need banners, decorations for 
festivals, &c. ; (2) To register the young men and women in 
the modern movement who are able and willing to execute 
the work ; (3) To put the two parties in touch, 

It is therefore clear that we are making the attempt 
your contributor recommends. It is also obvious that we are 
justified in asking the young arts to registers with us (with- 
out charge) at 2, Robert Street, Adelphi, W.C., when I say 
that the League has already received orders, and has a 
dramatic company on the road. For it is by this means only 
that we can hope to bring into the dulness of official decora- 
tion the freshness and energy of the modern spirit.—Yours, 
&c., W. L. GreorGe. 

(Member of Council, “ Arts League of Service.’’) 

26, Albion Street, W. 








Sir,—I warmly sympathize with the writer of this article 
in what he says about the importance of good and varied 
music for all classes. Experience has proved that even the 
most ignorant can thoroughly appreciate the best music if 
there is melody. Your contributor does not, however, recog- 
nize what has already been done, both by amateurs and pro- 
fessionals, to give the poorest people the chance of hearing 
what is best. For many years the members of the Kyrle 
Society gave concerts and oratorios in Kast and South London 
to large audiences, and my sister, Octavia Hill, had both 
week-day and Sunday concerts at the Red Cross 
Hall in Southwark. Then the Old Vic. has trained 
a most intelligent and appreciative audience, so ‘that 
an opera singer said to me, the other day, that 
it was delightful to sing to them, as she found them 
better than any audience she had ever had. Lastly, during 
the war Dr. Walford Davies has exerted himself on behalf 
of the soldiers, and those who have returned will gladly avail 
themselves of good music, if they can have an opportunity of 
hearing it. If only the managers of the music halls could 
believe that good music would pay, we might see a real reform 
in the. kind of entertainments that they would offer. They 
should go to the Old Vic 'to be convinced.—Yours, &c., 

Emriy S. Maurice. 

Kirene Cottage, Gainsborough Garde:s, Hampstead. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS. | 

Sir,—I was glad to read Mr. Spender’s letter in your last 
issue, since it revives the question of the condition of the 
laws in force for the protection of birds. Those laws are for 
all practical purposes a dead letter, whether they apply to 
rare or to common birds. Take the first. Year after year 
the bittern comes to these islands, where, if unmolested, it 
would breed. It is invariably shot—and the magistrate fines 
the offender (if he is prosecuted) 2s. 6d. and leaves him in 
possession of the carcase. So it is with all other species of 
bird which once beautified our country. The rich 
collector and his parasites do them to death one after 
the other and the law either turns a blind eye to the mur- 
derers or imposes a nominal fine upon them. One needs no 
evidence of the process or its results. The shameful drainage 
in all the nobler forms of bird life during the last fifty years 
is evidence enough of the law’s capacity to enforce its own 
regulations. One needs no reason. Collector and magistrate 
have the same interests and belong to the same society. Take 
the second. The other day I was talking to a gamekeeper 
who told me be always shot kestrels (a scheduled species). 
Was he prosecuted for it? What, by his own lord of the 
manor or a J.P. friend who also farmed pheasants? Where 
it is not a matter of interest, the police simply do not in nine 
cases out of ten bother th ir heads about such trivial 
creatures as birds. And what can the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Birds (of which I am a member) do, if the law will 
not back them up? But Mr. Spender says a true word when 
he says we must educate public opinion, more than ever 
essential in face of the contemptible figure cut by the Board 
of Agriculture. That Board is not only responsible for the 
speeding-up of the slaughter of late years and the serious 
danger, in consequence, to our food supply, it is responsible 
for brutalizing the feelings of both young and adult, a 
process that cannot be stopped by clockwork or by shuffling 
out of the discredit. It seems to me that we must not only 
give boys something to do, we must train them in that rever- 
ence for the living poetry of life which alone can save our 
birds from the doom that threatens them.—Yours, &c., 


June 14th. 1919. 


THE SEAGULL. 

Srr,—Madame Donnet, I am sure unintentionally, gives 
a misleading impression which the following extracts from 
Chekhov's letters may serve to correct : 

The “Seagull”? was produced on October 17th, 1896, 
at Alexandrinka or the Alexandrinsky Theatre in Petrograd. 
On the 18th he wrote to his friend Souvoilu : 

“*T am leaving for Melikhorov. Stop the publication of 
my plays. I shall never forget last night, but I slept well 
and am leaving in a passable temper. . . . I had your letter. 
I shail not have my plays staged in Moscow. Never shall I 
write plays or stage them.” 

On the 22nd he wrote :—- 

“T expected a failure and was prepared for it, and 
warned you beforehand in all sincerity. As a matter of 
fact, there was only one proper rehearsal, and no one could 
make head or tail of it. The piece never came through the 
disgusting playing of the actors. ...I have had a wire 
from Potapenko. Colossal success.”’ 

In November he wrote to V. B. Bilibin :— 

‘I am certainly very glad. Still, the success of the 
subsequent performances cannot wipe out of my soul the 
impression of the first performance. The actors did not 
know their parts. They played woodenly, timidly, they 
were all scared, and even Kommissarjevskaia played 
insignificantly. And it was as hot as fell in the theatre. 
The very elements seemed to be against ihe play.” 

Again, on November 3rd :— 


“There is a great demand for the ‘Seagull.’ 
actors want to take it to the provinces.” 


A week later :— 


Barnes. H. J. MasstncHam. 


Certain 


“‘Kommissarjevskaia is a marvellous actress. At one 
rehearsal many of the spectators cried and said she was the 
best actress in Russia, but at the performance even she 
succumbed to the general mood which was hostile to my 
‘Seagull.’ ”’ 

There are more passages, but these will serve to correct 
Mme. Donnet’s blunt assertion that the “Seagull” was 
hissed off the stage in spite of its being performed by the 
best actors in Russia. Whether by accident or design, it is 


plain that the first performance went badly wrong and that 
Chekhov was hurt not so much by the failure of his play 


These things 


as by the hostility that helped to produce it. 








happen in the theatre, and it is fortunate that Chekhov, 
whose work has been misunderstood by the critics in this 
country, is able to speak for himself in the matter of the 
history of his play.Yours, &c., 
GILBERT CANNAN. 
33, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


THE AUSTRIAN TREATY. 

Sir,—lI should like to refer your correspondent, R. C. 
Phillimore, who writes on the Austrian Treaty in your issue 
of June 14th, to a letter from Lord Bryce in the “ Manchester 
Guardian,’ of June 10th, which shows conclusively how the 
figure of a quarter of a million Germans in South Tyrol is 
arrived at. I have visited that part of Tyrol very many times 
in the last thirty years, end from personal knowledge of the 
inhabitants am quite sure that the residents are Teutonic 
both in race and speech, and they have always been ardently 
loyal to Austria. The few Italians whom one sees are 
chiefly, if not entirely, workmen who come for a short time to 
make roads or railways, &c., but do not reside in the country. 
The fact that the Tyrolese speak a patois which North 
Germans often cannot understand, is no argument at all; 
how many educated Englishmen from the south would under- 
stand the talk of a peasant in the Yorkshire dales?— 
Yours, &c., 

EuizaBetH L, Kenway. 

Winscombe, Somerset. 


CAMPS FOR GIRLS. 

Sir,—Many people were able this Whitsuntide to get 
away from the heat and glare of London into the country, 
and enjoy a foretaste of the summer holidays to come. 

Amongst our women and girl wage-earners there is now 
a vast number who are looking forward to the summer with 
the keenest anticipation, mingled, however, with fear and 
trepidation. Never was it more difficult to secure accom- 
modation, never have prices soared so high as in this victory 
year, when tens of thousands of our young wage-earners are 
anxiously hoping for a real holiday. 

We are planning camps for no fewer than 10,000 women 
and girls. Some of the camps are under canvas ; others are 
rented houses, chiefly schools. Since last November the pre- 
parations have been in hand ; twenty-eight centres have been 
secured. It is well we began early, for prices, which were 
then high, are now fabulous. A few of the camps are already 
in swing; throughout July and August these twenty-eight 
centres will be filled and filled again with relays of happy 
girls, many of whom would otherwise secure no holiday at 
all this victory year, the year for which they have worked 
so strenuously and for so long, in factories and in workshops. 

As I write my mind turns to a long and mournful list 
in our office—-a list of those who want to come and cannot 
afford it. They are charged far less than cost price, but 10s. 
a week even is a gigantic sum to those—and I think of our 
girl workers now by thousands—in certain factories these 
sultry days, who with all the saving and scraping possible 
cannot put by more than twopence a week for the longed-for 
holiday. 

They crave recreation and change; it is as necessary 
to healthy young life as are food, shelter, and warmth. This 
year a special camp is being run for deaf and dumb girls, 
who seem to enjoy camp life even more than normal people, 
and one camp we are reserving for mothers and babies. 

Last year camp equipment was very costly, compared 
to pre-war prices. This year it is no less than seven times 
as expensive as last year. Yet it is the cheapest holiday 
possible. That long list haunts me; behind every name 
is the heart of an eager youngster, beating with anticipation 
and excitement, wondering these hot days as she works in 
factory or shop if victory year is going to be a holiday year 
for her or not. Will your readers help to make it so? We 
want £2,500. A large sum—but 10,000 happy campers ; think 
—I must not continue, but, oh! for some cheques !—Yours, 
&e., EpitH Picton-TURBERVILL. 

(Vice-President, National Y.W.C.A.) 

26, George Street, Hanover Square. 

June 15th, 1919. 
P.S.—We need volunteers for house-mothers and 


officers ; application should be made to Mrs. Foulkes, Camp 
Office, 26, George Street. 
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Poetry. 


BLAKE. 
BuakeE found 
Angels in a London street, 
God the Father on a hill, 
Christ before a tavern door ; 
Blake saw 
All these shapes and more. 


Blake sang. 

Other men saw not as he, 

So he tried to give his sight 

To the beggarman, the world. 

“ You are mad,” 

Was all that the blind world said. 


Blake died, 

Singing songs of praise to God. 

“They are not mine,” he told his wife, 
“T may praise them, they are not mine,”’ 
Then he died. 

And the world found Blake divine. 


JoHN GouLp FLETCHER. 


OF CHRIST—AND GARDENS. 
* Over the brook Kedron, where was a garden.” 
‘** Now in the place where He was crucified there was a garden.” 
(St. John.) 
Moonttcut falls on the Garden of Gethsemane, 
All among the olive-trees the shadows play, 
Where the ground is starred with lily and anemone 
Christ, is watching till the break of day. 


Mary Magdalene in the Garden of the Gallows 
Comes with her spices in the early hours. 

Why bring spikenard, myrrh and aloes? 
Christ is risen and walks among the flowers. 


E. B. Brown. 


FINE EVENING. 


To-nicut the sky is like a rose 
Above the little town, 

A petal fallen from a rose 
The chalk-pit on the down. 


The ancient vane is gilt again, 
And every roof is warm, 

And brightly burns a window-pane 
In some far distant farm. 


The gentle hill, the gentle sky 
Lie close as close-shut lips, 
Softly and very secretly 
Day towards darkness slips. 


And every tree its arms puts out 
To clasp the passing light, 

And every bud puts up its mouth 
To kiss the day goodnight— 


The elm-trees all on tip-toe stand 
-Day’s going to behold, 

Like little children hand-in-hand 
With hair of misty gold— 


So slowly that she seems to stay, 
So slowly does she pass! 

But trace we may the steps of day 
Translucent in the grass. 


To-night her going is as kind 
As if that she stood still, 

And we, by climbing, noon should find, 
Full noon, behind the hill. 


Syuvra Lynp. 











THE WELL. 


Wirn oziers straight and long 
We stir the water 
That slips away 
So quietly : 
Let us play 
That we are fisherfolk 
And this the Well of Song. 
Beneath the Scarlet Hazels, 
In its shadowed deeps 
Fintan the Salmon sleeps 
Like a bright-plumed bird ; 
He will wake, he will rise 
At a whispered word, 
And we may snare hiin 
Tangled in a net 
Cunningly staked and set 
And have the world for prize, 
Or better, cease to care 
For any kingdom there, 
Both grown s0 wise. 

Erta Youne. 


THE TUBE: 1918. 


Tue lift was out of sorts; it bumped and jerked 
And churned my brain to a fantastic fit. 

My thought ran riot; goblin fancies worked 
Like creeping ivies in and out of it. 


The white-tiled corridors looked strangely glazed 
But other people did not seem amazed. 


They did not see the bat-winged, hairy-eared, 
Hoofed, horned and hump-backed monsters who appeared, 
Sat on great toadstools, dodged about them, jeered— 
They did not see that great white-mirrored wall 

Hold dim and dread a forest tropical, 
Blossom-entangled—or a marsh thick-misted 

Where flowers in wicked beauty twined and twisted 
Like threads of scarlet blood through cobweb lace : 
Beyond—thg blueness of unending space! 

They did not see (how could they? They so worried 
Who carried parcels, pushed each other, hurried) 
They did not see the ash where dead suns burned, 
The stumps of ancient moons, or claws in air 

The vast roots of the universe upturned. 


The train 
Coiled from the tunnel like a snake, 
And plain 
(For I was wide awake) 
I heard the boy conductor cry aloud 
To that coarse city crowd. 
I heard him say : 
“We're passing Babylon! 
But again 
Nobody seemed surprised—’twas I who heard 
And thought how terrible it was that they, 
Sitting so quietly, correct, unstirred 
And unsuspecting, 
Should be so soon and hideously hurled 
Not to the suburb they had been expecting, 
But to another world. 
Then came the shock ; 
My heart that was a crazy cuckoo-clock 
Began to break, to break. 
I turned my ticket over, saw that I 
Had booked to Eldorado by mistake! 
“T want to go to France,”’ I heard me cry. 
“To France, to France,” I cried, 
And nobody replied, 
They all began to stare 
Nor knew my cry a prayer— 
“T want to go to France—my love is there!” 


First stop the Milky Way!” 


JEAN GUTHRIE-SMITH. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend tto the notice of our readers :— 
‘“©1914.’’ By Field-Marshal Viscount French. With a Preface 

by Maréchal Foch. (Constable. 21s.) 
‘‘ Essays in Common Sense Philosophy.’”’ By C. E. M. Joad. 
(Headley. 8s. 6d.) 
‘Psychology and Parenthood.” By H. Addington Bruce. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
* * # 

Last week a scholarly but inspiring contemporary, wh ich 
is making a new and gallant effort to lift the criticism 
of the arts so far above commerce, and even above the cliques, 
that it may, perchance, win the favour of Athena (though if 
it succeeds we may never know it, for to-day we do not believe 
in the gods, as our serious and desperate faces show), had 
something to say about Criticism in England—literary 
criticism. A contributor was reviewing in it a collection of 
another critic’s work, and began some serious finger-wagging 
at the book with a reference to a third critic, Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, who once said of a fourth, Matthew Arnold, that he 
might have been a great critic, with study and discipline. 
The critic in a contemporary thought it was superstitious to 
suppose Matthew Arnold, even with study and discipline, 
could have been a great critic. For me, I hazard no guess. 
But I know it is comic insolence of Arnold Bennett, 
or any one of us, to suggest that what Matthew Arnold 
lacked was the discipline of study. I mention this merely 
because I gathered from ‘the rest of the review that a critic 
should never begin a criticism of letters by making strange 
faces and funny noises, even to attract the attention of a 
chance audience. He must be “ serious,’’ and remember that 
nothing should ever be heard above the murmuring solemnity 
of the debating gods (who know all) except the sickening 
thud of an occasional split infinitive. 

* * “* 

“What is the matter with the criticism which we get?” 
asks this critic of letters. And then goes on to remark that 
that ‘is the inquest” to which the book was going to take 
him. The inquest! It was clear throughout his discourse, 
with his insistence on the necessity for analysis and compari- 
son, that it was a post-mortem inquest he was conducting. 
He was overhauling a cadaver in the dank silence of a 
mortuary, on a cold slab of marble, for the seat and 
origin of the taint which needed ‘tthe attention of a skilled 
dissector like himself, just prior to the undertaker’s arrival. 
My own literary criticism is infrequent and amateurish, and 
is prompted usually by nothing more serious than liking or 
dislike, but I think it possible that the trouble with literary 
criticism in England our friend was after might have been 
seen fairly soon if he had stopped at his own word “ inquest,” 
and continued to look at that word till the light dawned on 
him. Yet how often in this life, when looking for truth, may 
we not stare at the simple, familiar, but unrecognized light 
itself, and yet pass on, continuing our drudgery through two 
more columns, or a few more years, when a touch of alert 
and curious humor at the right moment might have saved 
us? There is no joy in aninquest. There is no understanding 
of literature that is not won with joy. 

* * * 

The gravity of our critic becomes like lead 
because the author of the book of 
he is reviewing is never quite serious. Of course, 
the poor fellow would have been serious enough 
had he known he was going to be the subject of an inquest. 
He never thought of that. Living men, who are enjoying 
their work, and are trying to maintain in us a cheerful belief 
in the living gods, and especially in Athend—how difficult 
a task in such days as these!—keep their thoughts in the 
open as much as possible. The sad and enclosed place will 
have us, when we have finished our task, for a very long time. 
One does not go there before it is necessary. So I do not 
understand what our critic’s objection can be to the vivacity 
of a writer on books, especially as that particular writer is 
admired for his open sympathy with most of the generous 
aspirations of his fellows, and his sound judgment when 
appraising their literary expression. Yet worse than, his 
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neglect ever to be quite serious, this unfortunate man shows 
a carelessness, or even an inability, to treat a book “ austerely 
by criteria of art and of art alone.” Now I should like to 
tell that critic in a contemporary, and would do so if his 
austere business were not mine also, that quite the most 
serious thing I have ever seen, in a long experience of grave 
affairs, is the rear elevation, to use an architectural phrase, 
of a mule. It is indeed the most serious thing 
in the world. There is no need to worry other critics for it 
when any mule can provide such an utterly solemn admoni- 
tion. For what are “the criteria of art and of art alone’’? 
What is art, anyhow? Was Tolstoy right? Or Walter Pater? 
Or does our learned critic know? Is it likely that even 
Shakespeare had read the “Poetics,’’ or the advice of 
Longinus on the Sublime? Or Whitman? And if either 
had done so, would the sound advice of Aristotle or the friend 
of Zenobia have made any difference whatever to a 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’ or “ Leaves of Grass”? And 
is it not just possible that our literary folk are a trifle too 
serious and congested in view of the scandalous and abandoned 
hat Whitman used to wear? However, this is certain: in 
literary criticism, as in the criticism of any art, we may be 
confident that when we criticize another artist’s manner, and 
in doing it show that our own is inferior, though stiffened by 
the phrases of the academy, while affecting to be superior 
to the man we admonish it is odds if we do not appear 
comic to others, if not actually priggish. 
* * * 

Our friend the critic declares that what a great critic 
requires is “analysis and comparison methodically, with 
sensitiveness, intelligence, curiosity, intensity of passion, 
and infinite knowledge.” The request for infinite knowledge 
was a happy last thought. Probably that would be thrown in 
as a sort of make-weight. Perhaps—perhaps—the Deity could 
prove a good reviewer ; and, if not, where else shall we look 
for the intelligence which knows more than all? As to com- 
parison, what this complaining literary critic means, I 
suppose, is that multitude of examples which, by sheer 
weight, at last would crush with conviction the densest 
mental timber. Yet what writer worth the name writes 
anything without compensating it instinctively with com- 
parative reference to all his experience of life and letters? I 
suppose a book—what all good people would agree to call a 
book--is sublimated personality. Though a writer of to-day 
is the product of all that has been added to the art of the 
man who once told stories in a cave, he bothers consciously 
about the past no more than does the craftsman at the bench 
about yesterday’s shavings at his feet. Using (without taking 
much thought of it) all the knowledge that was added to his 
mother’s milk, he proceeds to express his personality (without 
realizing he is doing that, either) in describing the world as it 
appears to him. And if another man chooses to occupy him- 
self in describing still further the mental complexes of the 
first, and calls it “literary criticism,” it is a highly interest 
ing pursuit, and may, if well done, improve the understanding 
and the heart of many people ; but those who engage in that 
sort of by-play cannot dress like priests, and pretend to be 
performing sacred rites, without causing some amusement. 
Literary criticism springs from temperament as much as 
from knowledge. It is nearly all opinion; and a little of the 
opinion may be accepted by succeeding generations, and so 
get fixed as a sort of law, till another Rabelais or Whitman or 
Butler comes along to play puff-hall with it. The “ criteria 
of art and of art alone!” Let us now seriously intone the 
Abracadabra of the Absolute! 

* * * 


There is almost as much solemn and complicated 
nonsense written of literature as there is of theology. Here 
is this critic in a contemporary journal of the arts finding 
fault with another critic because “he never dissects a 
personality to its ultimate constituents.” Why should he? 
And if he tried, .could he do it? It would tax the divination 
of the Archangel who makes the entries in the Book of Doom. 
There will be no such judgment till the Last Day. And now 
I will tell this critic what is the trouble for which he was 
seeking in Criticism as we now find it in England. It is 
Dulness, Pretentiousness, Irrelevance, and Ill-Will. Yet there 
is another sort. of criticism ; and it will be found: in the very 
work of the writer about whom he complains. There is no 
need to be despondent. 


HH. &.. T. 
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Reviews. 


VOLTAIRE. 


“Voltaire in his Letters: Being a Selection from his 
Correspondence.” Translated with a Preface and Forewords 
by S. G. TALLENTYRE. [lustrated. (John Murray.1919. 12s.) 


VoLTAIRE’s undying interest and unflagging curiosity in all 
that concerned mankind, and his labours in the cause of 
Justice and Fair-Play for the Victims of “Cruelty and 
Superstition, have had their exceeding great reward after 
the very fashion that would have pleased him most, #.e., in 
the undying interest and unflagging curiosity his name and 
life-adventures ha.e continued to excite for more than two 
hundred years, in all parts of the world. 

It would be unseemly to assert, or even to suggest, that 
this interest or curiosity has been solely begotten by affection 
or regard. The words of the sincerest and best equipped of 
all the Reactionaries, Joseph de Maistre, still hiss in my ears 
as I write: “L’admiration effrénce dont trop de gens 
Ventourent est le signe infaillible d’une 4me corrompue. 
Qu’on ne se fasse point illusion ; si quelqu’un, en parcourant 
son bibliothéque, se sent attiré vers les (Muvres de Ferney, 
Diew ne Vaime pas! Voltaire’s speaking countenance stung 
the author of Du Pape to fury. “N’avez vous jamais 
remarqué que l’anathéme divin fut écrit sur son visage? 

ces lévres pincées pas la cruelle malice comme un 
ressort, prét & se détendre pour lancer le blasphéme ou le 
sarcasme. Ne me parlez pas de cet homme, je ne pois en 
soutenir lidée.” 

Whether Ridicule be the test of Truth or not, may be 
uncertain, but that it is the test of Temper, and upsets the 
balance even of a philosophic mind is made plain by these 
few short quotations ; and yet was it worth de Maistre’s while 
to fly into such a temper over Voltaire? Just as Erasmus is 
to-day a more formidable enemy to the Church of Rome than 
Luther, so the shafts of Voltaire’s contemporary Hume may 
still be noticed quivering in the wounded sides of Super- 
natural Religion whilst the barbed arrows of the mocker of 
Ferney have fallen blunted to the ground. De Maistre was 
far too wise a man not to foresee this, and he may be found 
describing our Scottish St. David as follows, some pages 
further on in “Les Soireés de St. Petersbourg,” “Le plus 
dangereux peut-étre, et le plus coupable de ces funestes 
écrivains qui ne cesseront d’accuser le dernier siécle aupres 
de la posterité, celui qui a employé le plus de talent avec le 
plus de sang froid pour faire le plus de mal;’’ and where, 
quoting from the Essays, he calls them “ terribles.’ 
Nevertheless, he leaves Hame’s fat face alone. 

To-day, however, we are not much concerned with 
Voltaire’s anti-religion, or with his lack of reverence, for it 
is his humanity and fundamental sound good sense that have 
kept him alive and sweet, and make it possible for me, for 
example, who hate both bawd and blasphemy, to keep a 
recast of his famous bust on the mantelpiece in the library. 

It would indeed be very hard upon an Englishman to be 
called upon to hate Voltaire, particularly at the present time. 
Voltaire may be said to have set the fashion of a friendliness 
with Frenchmen which it took a Corsican to destroy. He 
arrived in England on Whit-Monday, May the 30th, 1726, 
and, with the exception of one hasty and secret journey to 
Paris, abode amongst us for ‘two years and eight months, 
during which time he completely mastered our language. 
Was ever a compliment more delicately turned or conveyed 
than in this letter to Swift? 

“ At the Sign of the White Peruke, 
Covent Garden, London, 
December 14, 1726. 
“You will be surprised, Sir, to receive from a French 
traveller, an essay in English on the Civil Wars of France. 

I beg your indulgence for one of your admirers, who 

through your writings has become so fond of the English 


language that he has the temerity to write in it himself.” 
(See ‘‘ Voltaire in his Letters,’ p. 21.) 


England in no small sense is responsible for Voltaire. 
We helped to make him what he became, though his wit, it 
must be admitted, was all hisown. He simply gobbled up our 
literature, good, bad, and indifferent. He found “ Hudibras ”’ 
very much to his mind, declaring that there was more wit in 
it than in any other single hook he knew. He even put 
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the opening lines into French verse, reproducing both metre 
and spirit after a fashion which at all events excited 
the admiration of so good a judge as Mr. Churton 
Collins. Voltaire admired Denham, and read Ros- 
common! He dutifully paid court to Pope. For 
Vanbrugh and Congreve he had, as naturally he would 
have, a high regard. Shakespeare, Milton, and Dryden, he 
studied, note-book in hand. As for John Locke’s famous 
Essay, it was Voltaire’s diet all his life. His devotion to 
Newton was a noble trait in his character, nor ought the 
average Englishman and woman to forget that nearly all he 
or she knows about Sir Isaac—the story of the falling apple 
they owe not indeed to the imagination of Voltaire, but to 
his unfailing French sense of the historical value of an 
anecdote. 

Why are these facts, creditable in themselves and most 
agreeable to an Englishman’s vanity, so little known? The 
answer contains good advice to foreign critics. It is because 
Voltaire did not sufficiently abase himself before our 
National Poet, and once went so far as to insinuate that 
Shakespeare was a good bit of a Barbarian. The fact that 
Voltaire knew Shakespeare’s Plays as few Englishmen then 
did availed him nothing. What right had a countryman of 
Corneille, Racine and Moliére to have an opinion of his own 
about Shakespeare ? 

Mrs, Tallentyre provides us with a translation of a 
letter of Voltaire’s ‘to Horace Walpole in 1768, a 
portion of which shows how his charge of despising Shakes- 
peare rankled in the mind of this affectionate man :— 





“You have nearly succeeded in making your country- 
men believe that I despise Shakespeare. I was the first 
writer who made Shakespeare known to the French; forty 
years ago I translated passages from his works, as from 
Milton’s, Waller’s, Rochester’s, Dryden’s, and Pope’s. 1 
can assure you that before my time no one in France knew 
anything about English poetry, and had hardly ever heard 
of Locke. . . . 1 have been your apostle and your martyr ; 
truly it is not fair that the English should complain of me. 

_ “TI said long ago that if Shakespeare had lived in the 
time of Addison he would have added to his genius the 
elegance and the purity which make Addison admirable. I 
stated that his genius was his own, and his faults the faults 
of his age. He is precisely, to my mind, like Lope de Vega, 
the Spaniard, and Calderon. He is a fine but untutored 
nature; he has neither regularity, nor propriety, nor art— 
in the midst of his sublimity he sometimes descends to 
grossness, and in the most impressive scenes to buffoonery— 
his tragedy is chaos illuminated by a hundred shafts of 
light.” (‘‘ Voltaire in his Letters,” p. 217.) 

There, fully stated, is the whole case against Voltaire. 
Which of us is now going to heave half-a-brick at him? Is it. 
not (on the whole) preferable to Gervinus ? 

The famous “Letters concerning the English Nation,” 
published in London in 1733, and written in English, is a 
volume all book-lovers love to possess. It breathes a genuine 
and intelligent love of England and Englishmen; though 
Voltaire was no great philosopher or profound critic, it is 
only fair to remember that had he been either, he might not 
have been quite so fond of John Locke, or of us, and in that 
case his letters would have lost (for us) a great part of their 
charm. 

And as for the “ Treatise on Religious Toleration,” with 
John Calas for its text, who can read it without emotion and 
pride that England should have played a part in the education 
of its author? No one has ever held the principle of Tolera- 
tion with so firm a grasp as Voltaire, who once wrote to 
Helvétius, whose works he abhorred, “I wholly disapprove 
of what you say—and will defend to the death your right 
to say it.’ 

If Voltaire was the pupil of Locke, he improved upon his 
teacher. As for Voltaire’s general “ character,” it may at this 
distance of time be left at large. His unusually long life 
was spent almost from the beginning in a glass-house of 
publicity. His Amours, his Nieces, his Emperors, 
Empresses, Kings, Jesuits, and Printers—Friends and 
Enemies—to recount them and their story would take more 
room than a History of the Thirty Years’ War. Carlyle, 
who became not only furious but almost obscene when cursing 
the “mutinous flunkeys” who showed any disposition to 
inquire into the moral offences of his Frederick, found con- 
siderable outlet for his own love of unsavoury detail when 
telling so much of the life of Voltaire as fell within the limits 
of his History. Nor need we grumble, for those pages of the 
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six volumes that contain Voltaire’s name are not the least 
readable of the huge totality. a 

Voltaire is usually interesting, but this “ mass of 
stories and quarrels is too heavy for transmission down more 
than two centuries. 

Then there are his own works, in, say, one hundred 
volumes! Happy is the man whose shelves contain the four 
volumes of one of the best of bibliographies—the 
Bibliography of Voltaire’s Works by Georges Bengesco 
(Paris, 1882-90), which, with its Notes and Annotations, is a 
perfect gazetteer to the vast realms of Voltaire. — 

We must now be content to take a broad view of Voltaire, 
his life and actions. Was he not right, eternally right, to be 
furiously angry with the Church as that institution worked 
and had her horrid way in his day? Was not the time, the 
money, the energy, he expended in the case of Calas, of Barre, 
of Lally, even of our own unfortunate Byng, well and oe 
spent? Voltaire was a practical man, who never made vo 
slightest pretence to be a High Priest of Humanity. _He 
tried his hardest, in tempore Louis XV., to believe in God, 
and, perhaps, occasionally succeeded, but when cruelty raised 
its head he smote it, when he saw suffering he ran to relieve 
it. In an age of savage war, he alone of the servants of 
God then extant, denounced it. His life was one long 
personal risk ; nor was it due to cowardice, but to his fierce 
“will to live,” in order that he might go on exposing the 
evil deeds of enthroned authority, that he was able, by 
extreme mobility and cunning, to dodge the risks and bafile 
the devil. 
sense Voltaire was a forerunner of 
a League of Nations. Voltaire’s writs ran through Europe, 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, even the Vatican knew that 
superscription. Nor was he always ridiculing—he was often 
down on his knees before tyranny and superstition beseech- 
ing them to hold their cruel hands. And his prayers were not 
always in vain. 

Voltaire was no revolutionary. He belonged, in part, 
at all events, to the old régime. He hated priests far more 
than kings, but he would not have hated either could they 
but have learnt the principles of toleration. 

To the last, the news he loved best to hear was that 
justice, however tardy, had been done to someone. Mrs. 
Tallentyre in her final pages tells us how on May the 26th, 
1778, when the old man was on his death-bed in Paris, 
Louis XVI. in Council publicly vindicated General Lally, 
and how Voltaire’s last letter, bearing the same date, runs 
as follows :— 


In a certain 


“May 26, 1778. 
‘The dying man returns to life on hearing this great 
news; he tenderly embraces M. de Lally (the son); he sees 
that the King is the defender of justice, and he dies 
content.” ; 

Four days later he was dead. And so Voltaire made his 
exit from a world he did his best to make habitable. We 
are still engaged about the same job, but with a lamentable 
lack of his courage and zeal. As for his wit—who can hope 
to possess a tithe of it? Never before or since has wit 
(always a frisky steed) been so well harnessed to the chariot 
of Human Justice! 


A. B. 





SINN FEIN. 


‘Sinn Fein: An Illumination.” 
(Maunsell. 2s 6d. net ) 


By P. S. O'HEGaRTY. 


Sinn Fern is a policy which it is easy to understand and 
easier still to misunderstand. Those who prefer to mis- 
understand it say that “Sinn Fein’’ means “ Ourselves 
Alone.’’ Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Herbert Samuel have 
both attacked it on this ground. “Sinn Fein,’’ unfor- 
tunately for them, does not mean “Ourselves Alone’’ any 
more than “God Save the King’’ means “God Save the 
King Alone.’’ It means simply “Ourselves.’’ The name 
was chosen to indicate not a policy of national selfishness 
but a policy of national self-reliance in contrast to a policy 
of waiting for the good-will of the British Parliament to 
make Ireland a nation. Even when the phrase, “ Our- 
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selves Alone”’ (“Sinn Fein Amhdin”’), is used, it is used 
in the same sense. It has no other meaning than that it is 
upon the courage, self-sacrifice, unity and exertions of Irish- 
men themselves that the future of the Irish nation depends. 
“The basis of the policy,’ Mr. Arthur Griffith, who 
founded it, has said, “is national self-reliance. No law 
and no series of laws can make a nation out of a people which 
distrusts itself.” The spectacle of the statesmen of a 
great Empire which has just added to its dominions Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Palestine and immense tracts of Africa, 
taunting Ireland with pursuing a policy of selfish ambition 
is more ironical than inspiring. 

Another popuilar misunderstanding in regard to Sinn 
Fein arises from the belief that it is a policy of armed 
insurrection. It is nothing of the sort. The insurrection 
of Easter week, 1916, was rot a Sinn Fein insurrection, but 
a Fenian insurrection. As Mr. O’Hegarty says, “ of the seven 
men who signed the republican proclamation only one was in 
any sense a Sinn Feiner—Sean MacDiarmada—and most of the 
others would have objected very strongly to being identified 
with Sinn Fein.” Luckily for Sinn Fein, however, the journa- 
lists and the politicians all spoke of the “Sinn Finn 
rebellion,’’ and the Government arrested and deported Sinn 
Feiners and Fenians indiscriminately. When the insane 
harshness with which the leaders of the rebellion were 
treated produced a reaction in Ireland, it was to Sinn Fein 
that the people turned in their anger and resentment. 
Fenianism was, after all, a secret movement, a conspiracy, 
and it is not easy to organize a whole nation into a secret 
society. Secret societies are disliked both by the clergy 
and by the middle classes. Sinn Fein, while sharing most of 
the ideas of the Fenians, had the advantage of being an 
open movement, which a priest or burgess could join with- 
out committing himself to violent or impracticable courses. 
For Sinn Fein, it should always be remembered, had 
originally come into being as an alternative not only to 
constitutional Nationalism but to Fenianism. True, Sinn 
Fein differed from Fenianism only in regard to methods, 
while it differed from the Parliamentarian Nationalists on 
a point of principle. Sinn Fein did not say that the Fenian 
methods were wrong: it merely doubted if they were prac- 
tical. It did definitely say that the Parliamentarian 
methods were wrong. Sinn Fein did not say that it was 
immoral to take arms against England: it did say that it 
was immoral for Irishmen to attend an English Parliament 
and to take an oath of allegiance to the King of England. 
Thus, though Sinn Fein may be called a passive-resistance 
movement as opposed to an active-resistance movement, it is 
easy to understand how it has come to be confused in the 
minds both of statesmen and the public with physical-force 
Nationalism. The confusion has been greatly increased by 
the fact that, since the insurrection, the ablest of the 
physical-force Nationalists have been content to work in 
the passive-resistance ranks of Sinn Fein. Sinn Fein, too, 
accepts the tradition of physical force in the past, though it 
does not advocate it in the present. It will be seen that, if 
Sinn Fein turns aside from physical force, it is not for 
Tolstoyan reasons. If Sinn Fein objects to physical force, 
it is because it objects to failure. 

One remembers with astonishment the fact that the 
Sinn Fein policy, which has now conquered three-fourths of 
Ireland, seemed already to be dead and done for two or three 
years before the war. The Irish people, like Sinn Fein itself, 
are lovers of success, and at that time Mr. Redmond’s Home 
Rule policy seemed likely to succeed. Irishmen, like the 
members of other small nationalities, have wavered a good 
deal between a policy of absolute separation and a policy 
of Home Rule. They have been passionately bent on winning 
their liberty, but they have not been fanatical in their defini- 
tion of liberty. At one time they have been largely 
Republican ; at another time, they have been enthusiastic 
for a Home Rule Parliament. Parnell converted them into 
Home Rulers because he persuaded them he could succeed in 
getting Home Rule. Unionist agitators always make great 
play with the argument that Irish Nationalists are all 
separatists at heart and only consent to accept Home Rule, 
when they do consent, with their tongues in their cheeks. 
Mr. O’Hegarty apparently agrees with the Unionists on this 
point. It is a misreading of the facts. The Irish Parlia- 
mentary leaders, and their chief followers, believe in Home 
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2 age A ircnlggenge hale | have no sympathy with the pose of Chelsea, which affects to 

: & al Ke S. ; ? : 

ho Sk Se, 2 Se ers treat the Academy as a matter for laughter, nor am I in accord 

aw with Balham, which takes its annual pilgrimage to Piccadilly in a 

ch spirit of devout reverence. 
a For myself, I enter the gloomy portals of Burlington House in 
t fear; am I not about to see my fellow-men, the men of my 

pt, generation, as posterity will see them, stripped of all contempora- 

Ca, neous glamour? 

ion OO Hundreds of years hence, perhaps, a certain portrait will appear 

| in some historic collection with some other title, such as ‘‘ Typical 
Briton of the Armageddon Age (circa 1920). Note Frock Coat and 

aa an Cigar of period,’’ therefore { gaze upon the presehtment with 

ied = respect and awe, and wonder what on earth Anno Domini 2019 

ion ies will have to say of our age and its trappings. 

rut But in trying to form a judgment of our age the enquiring 

7 citizen of 2019 will be severely handicapped. From the portraits 

ren before him he will come to the con: iusion that the Britain of to-day 

In was chiefly populated by ug-y v.d men wearing ugly and shapeless 

the clothes. 

ied The Art magazines of the future will probably produce them 

under new titles: 

na- “David in one of Goliath’s misfits.” “Impressions of a 

inn typical elderly chairman of a tribunal for military exemption. \ 

inn Note war-like attire and malignant expression.”’ “Study of a 

ane dark suit of the dark age.”’ 

# The best dressed room is the Sculpture Room, where Nature 

— and Art are permitted to collaborate, as they do in that exquisite | 

em little nude, No. 521, ‘‘ In the Gem Room.” } 

nt. * * * * 

icy, It is a needlessly ugly age, and before Dora departs for ever 

ret she might do worse than forbid the perpetuation of the ugliness 

ane of ugly old men in their ugly old’ clothes. We have no right to 

“of offend the artistic senses of posterity. 

to + * * * 

Bag Pope and Bradley continue to supply clothes to young men 

ith- whose portraits are not in the Academy; and the prices are not 

ses. absolutely vicious. Lounge Suits from £9 9s. Dinner Suits from 
had £12 12s. Overcoats from £10 10s. 
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Rule within the British Empire, not because they cannot get 
separation, but because they believe that the position of a 
free nation inside the British Empire would be best for 
Ireland. Parnell worked with the Fenians, especially after 
he had been driven out of the leadership, but he was clearly 
an anti-separatist. The same may be said of Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. Redmond. These distinguished Irishmen were not 
hypocrites. They said moderate things because they believed 
moderate things. Similarly, the Ireland that followed them 
was a genuinely moderate Home Rule Ireland. Home Rule 
at that time seemed a straight, smooth road to liberty. When 
it was found to be merely a road of insult and futility, 
barred by armed men under the direction of ignominious 
persons such as Galloper Smith (now Lord Chancellor of 
England), the majority of Irishmen began to wonder whether 
the steep and thorny way to an Irish Republic might not 
after all afford more hopeful travelling. The treatment of 
the insurgent leaders after Easter week convinced them that 
the policy of England in Ireland was one not of co-operation 
but of conquest. They saw as in a sudden vision their country 
being ruled by foreigners by the sword. The nation that has 
been haunted by this terrific vision and that can yet go on 
following moderate counsellors has not yet appeared on the 
earth. 

At the same time, we are inclined to think that the 
part played by Easter week in the conversion of Ireland to 
Sinn Fein has been exaggerated. The European war did 
more, we believe, to turn Irishmen into Sinn Feiners than 
the Irish Rebellion did. The leading statesmen in the 
Allied countries all became propagandists of the gospel of 
Nationalism as opposed to the gospel of aggressive 
Imperialism. They declared that the war was a war on 
behalf of the small nations, and prominent men began 
preaching Separatism to small nations that had hitherto 
been largely content with Home Rule ideals. As a result 
of this propaganda, Bohemia is now an independent republic 
under the presidency of the ex-Home Ruler, Dr. Masaryk. 
Poland is also politically free to a degree that no responsible 
Pole would have deemed possible a few years ago. Similarly, 
Finland, which recently only desired its liberty inside the 
Russian Empire, has as a result of the war been proclaimed 
a separate republic. It will bé seen that the movement away 
from Home Rulism towards separatism and republicanism 
is not a peculiarly Irish phenomenon. It has swept along 
with it every subject-nation in Europe. One cannot preach 
a crusade for liberty without scattering abroad ideas of 
liberty. One cannot fight for liberty without popularizing 
it. Whether it was a result of the war or the propagands, 
there is no question that during the last few years a far 
more advanced philosophy of liberty has taken root in the 
imagination of peoples. The right of self-determination, of 
every people to choose their own rulers, is now accepted in 
an absolute sense by hundreds of thousands of thoughtful 
men and women who not long ago would have dismissed it 
as too far beyond the bounds of practicability to be worth 
troubling about. In Ireland, as in Bohemia, Poland and 
Finland, the war was bound to produce just such an extension 
of the ideal of national liberty. If the Sinn Fein policy had 
not already existed, Ireland would have had to invent it in 
the course of the war, even though there had been no 
Volunteers in the country and no insurrection. As a matter 
of fact, the war has added in one important respect to the 
ideals of Sinn Fein. It has made Sjnn Fein definitely 
republican. Before the war, official Sinn Fein did not 
demand for Ireland a position of greater independence in 
relation to England than Hungary had in relation to Austria. 
The rank-and-file of the movement were always republicans. 
The leaders are now republicans as well. 

Sinn Fein, however, as Mr. O’Hegarty points out in 
his able and useful little book, is not merely, or perhaps 
even mainly, a political movement. It is an attempt to 
rebuild a nation, and its policy is even more constructive 
in purpose than separatist. Mr. O’Hegarty thinks of it as 
the child not of Fenianism so much as of the Gaelic 
League. To the Sinn Feiner the history of the past seven 
hundred years is the record of the war waged by English 
kultur on Irish civilization. The death of Irish civiliza- 
tion seems to him an even more appalling tragedy than 
the death of Irish liberty. Hence he regards the founda- 
tion of the Gaelic League in 1893 as a far more important 








event in history than anything connected with the name of 
O’Connell or Parnell, or even of Wolfe Tone or John 
Mitchel. The Gaelic League began with tthe ideal of saving 
the Irish speech and culture in the already Ivish-speaking 
districts. Its vision has grown till it now dreams of an 
Iveland that has won back its past from the disasters of 
seven centuries, and that will renew its connections with 
those sources of the national genius which have already given 
the world Irish legend, Irish music and Irish imaginative 
speech. {Sinn Fein in the noblest of its aspects is but a 
Nationalist adaptation of the saying “The Kingdom of 
Heaven is within you.”’ It is founded on a belief that each 
nation has a sort of “ inner light,” fidelity to which alone will 
save it. The Sinn Feiner is not, as some of his critics allege, 
opposed to the brotherhood of nations. He is opposed 
merely to the subjection of nations. He believes that the 
genius, culture and speech of every nation is worth pre- 
serving, and that to consent to servitude to a foreign kultur 
is a sin against the light. Thus his objection to the 
Anglicization of Ireland is not an objection to Shakespeare 
or even to Mr. Wells. it is an objection to the destruction 
of Irish civilization. Most Englishmen refuse to believe that 
such a thing ever existed. One would have thought it would 
be impossible even to listen to a traditional Irish song with- 
out knowing better. 

It is easy to see how the belief in the equal rights of 
civilizations was bound to express itself politically as 
separatism. The Sinn Feiner believes in the right of Ireland 
to be a sovereign nation in a society of sovereign nations. 
He would, no doubt, acquiesce in limitations of national 
sovereignty if the citizens of all the other nations did the 
same. But no one can understand Sinn Fein who does not 
see that it is based on the view that Ireland is an historic 
nation with the same rights to independence and self-expres- 
sion that England or France or Serbia or Bohemia has. It 
is because he believes this that the Sinn Feiner regards 
abstention from the House of Commons as so important a 
part of his programme. The thought of going to the House of 
Commons and swearing allegiance to King George fills him 
with the same horror as an Englishman would have felt 
during the war at the thought of going to the Reichstag and 
taking an oath of allegiance to the Kaiser. He thinks that 
to do such a thing would be to drag his country under the 
yoke before the eyes of mankind. That is the essence of the 
Sinn Fein point of view. Whether we agree with it or not, 
it is of extreme importance that it should be understood. 
Many writers and speakers are content to dismiss Sinn Fein 
as “lunacy.” It would be better to inquire what it really 
is. To dismiss as lunacy a movement that has captured the 
greater part of a nation—and not merely the fanatics, but 
the average intelligent, cautious and peace-loving citizens— 
is to beg the question. 

As to what would happen to Sinn Fein if a “ Dominion 
Home Rule” constitution were granted to Ireland the 
prophets differ. The mass of opinion favors the belief that 
the Irish people would accept and work such a constitution. 
Would Sinn Fein survive? That, of course, is an entirely 
different question from “ Ought it to survive?’’ There would 
certainly ensue great battles for making the schools and 
universities Irish, for the protection of Irish industries, for 
the creation of direct communication with the other 
countries of the world. Orthodox Sinn Fein is at present 
Protectionist and may continue so even in a self-governed 
Treland, but Labor (which is also in a sense Sinn Fein) may 
easily find itself in the opposite camp on this point. These, 
however, are problems for the future. Sinn Fein at present 
contains both reactionary and progressive elements, and as 
a party it might conceivably develop in either direction. At 
present, it is neither Conservative nor democratic, neither 
clerical nor anti-clerical, neither capitalist nor laborist. 
It is an attempt to unite men of conflicting schools of 
thought on the common policy of rebuilding the Irish nation 
with Irish brains and hands, and of organizing the people to 
work out their own salvation on the soil of Ireland. In 
another respect, it is a denial of the right of England to 
rule Ireland and a policy of refusing to asquiesce in English 
rule by attending Parliament, entering the Army, or recog- 
nizing the right of English-appointed judges to sit in trial 
over Irishmen. It is certainly one of the most interesting 
political experiments in Trish history. 
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MODERN HEBREW POETRY. 


“Hebrew Poetry of To-Day.” By I. WAsstLevsky. (Sherratt 
& Hughes. 3s.) 


Ir is with the emotion of Keats, to whom a glimpse of the 
new world of Homer appeared like the vision of a new planet 
swimming into his ken, that one reads the brilliant and 
unique lecture of Mr. Wassilevsky. Yet the beauties of 
that age were but a memory of the life pulsating through the 
arteries of a versatile race, momentary, but gone for ever, 
like the dream of the primeval Eden. But here, we witness 
the literary rebirth of a gifted people coeval almost with the 
dawn of history, struggling out of the night of spiritual 
repression into the dawn, just breaking, of National 
Rejuvenation. It is usually imagined that with the Talmud 
and medieval Cabbalah, Hebrew philosophical expression 
became effete. But it still lives, and the modern 
Jewish writers, athirst for the universal; the poets, 
adapting European rhythms and reviving the secular 
Semitic genius (of which the noblest heirloom is the 
Song of Songs), are producing a literature, the 
representatives of which bear comparison with the best 
modern European poets and thinkers. The home of the new 
Renascence is Russia, for it is Russia which has given to 
“these despised and outcast children,” says Prof. C. H. 
Herford in his preface, “ the experience of suffering, of which 
song is born.” 

Mr. Wassilevsky has reviewed his subject with a rare 
sympathetic insight, and his style, Hebraic itself, is epi- 
grammatic and rich with imaginative similes. Often 
his love of rhetorical antithesis lures him into arbitrary 
distinctions. Yet he succeeds admirably in his task, for it is 
not as an ordinary critic that he writes, but as an interpreter 
of the spirit of the new poetry. 

Byalik, the first of the series of poets, inaugurated in 
1891 a poetry, “ unknown in the Hebrew language ’ 


* says our 
critic, “ 


since the Bible; superior in beauty, strength, and 
delineation of passions to the works of the Spanish period.”’ 
He is the greatest and most popular poet in Israel to-day. 
But he feels the spirit of the exile, and, unlike Henley, he is 
not steeled by poverty and suffering, in “ unconquerable 
soul,’’ but saddened. In his “ Eternal Student,’’ he depicts 
the eternal Talmudic scholar, who has devoted the happy 
days of boyhood to study. To him the glories of nature are 
unknown; books cannot infuse the breath of life. And here 
it is the poet revealing his own yearning for the fields and 
mountains, for the light of Truth, even as the hart panteth 
for the brooks of water. 

* Hadst Thou placed seven suns in Heaven, oh my God, 

Thou wouldst not have sated my soul’s thirst for light.’ 

The “Songs of Irenzy”’ tell of his fiery indignation 
against God and nature for the Kishineff massacres in the 
eighties. His best work is the “Scroll of Fire,” 
in which the Jewish tragedy is mystically pictured, in a 
luxuriance of imagination and symbolism.  Byalik’s 
guiding star is the Holy Spirit, appearing to him in the form 
of the Hind of the Dawn. Above all, he is a child of the 
Ghetto tragedy, and, freed from the cage, moves in 
intellectual freedom with the pleasure of melancholy, rather 
than the delight of strength. 

Far different is the Muse of Tchernechowsky. European 
in temperament and education, firmly believing in the 
upward course of humanity, he appeals more to the modern 
mind than Byalik. His whole attitude is a protest against 
Jewish passivism, against Byalik’s cry that he “ would rather 
die with the lambs than be among the lions.”’ For it is a 
tremendous irony of history that in the case of this ethical 
ideal of non-resistance, the Jews through the ages (and 
even to-day, in the Middle Ages of Poland) are the only true 
Christians. ‘“‘He storms against the prophets,’’ says Mr. 
Wassilevsky, “ for teaching the nation to cast its eyes above,” 
instead of making its Heaven on Earth. Tchernechowsky 
has been called “the Greek poet,’’ for he has turned to the 
Greeks for beauty and law. Like Brandes, he has striven 
towards Hellas with all his might. In the hymn “To 
Apollo” he cries in a mingled tone of exultation and regret :—~ 
‘**T come to thee, long-forgotten God, 

God of forgotten and bygone ages... . 
I am the Jew—thine ancient enemy... 
My nation has aged, and God with it.” 
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But an individualist, he believes in the “Inner Light,” 
and in his ode to Nature, “From the Cloud,” he sings 


in a tone of simple beauty the creed of the philosophical 
anarchist :— 


““What need hast thou for strange fires, when light is 
within thy breast’ 


Go thine own way, whether a kingly crown 

Be thy share, or the shepherd’s bag. 

And if any ask, ‘ Where art thou going?’ answer 
*Tis God I am seeking; where is He?”’ 

He sees God immanent in all things, in nature, man, 
plant, and stone, and one of his finest efforts is ‘“‘ Nocturno,”’ 
describing the feeling of moral strength and yearnings of 
universalism, after reaching the summit of a pine-clad moun- 
tain. 

Jacob Cohen is designated in the lecture before us as 
“the poet of the frail and the elegant.’’ The con- 
fines of Ghetto life have no pleasure for him, but his 


delight is in the still small voice of the trees and the 
flowers :— 


“My heart sings the world’s song, 
The world sings my heart’s song.” 
The beauty of this is not lost, even in an imperfect transla- 
tion. Zion is the home of his dreams, but the reaction after 
esthetic intoxication occasionally comes over him. He loves 
the voice of freedom, living with nature urfettered. 
““Dost know what the mountains are? 

The mountains are cries— 

Cries for freedom, wild calls of raging voices 

Uprooted, and breaking inte mighty storm.” 

The last of the series of poets is Schnaier. Like Nordau, 
with the impatience of the iconoclast, he strins the world of 
its masks, triumphs, and mummeries, and remorselessly 
displays the hollowness of convention and tradition beneath. 
He feels the might of ideas. They have tried to take every- 
thing from the Jew, but not his ideal : — 

**My ideal, undefiled by your unclean hands, 
Is free, terrible and pure; 
It reaches distant worlds and follows the steps of Eternity.’ 


He is no languishing apostle of sensuousness :— 


“The hand which can break my will is not yet created .. . 
Stronger than brazen fearts is my song,” 
is the challenge in the “Song of the Prophet.” 
Schnaier asks his people to be “ the world’s conscience,” to 
set the example to the nations, and slough off materialism, 
to be the Chosen People in a modern sense. But he is 
embittered that those who seek God do not sympathize and 
share the way with each other, but, bereft of light, wander 
on the wintry path alone. All philosophies he secs as com- 
plementary facets of the truth :— 
‘**T enter on all paths 

And before all Gods do | bend the knee, 

And even one God I have not.”’ 

For Mr. Wassilevsky is surely wrong when he says that 
Hellenism is dead. That spirit still lives; it is the joy in 
life, in thought, and beauty, which breathes through the 
best art and poetry of to-day. 


G..5. W. 





THE DRINK PROBLEM. 


“State Purchase of the Liquor Traffic.” By JosepH Rown- 
TREE and ARTHUR SHERWELL. (Allen & Unwin. 1s. net.) 


PARLIAMENT will be compelled before long to face once more 
the tangled problem of liquor licensing. The legislature 
might determine to deal with the subject superficially. It 
could, e.g., appoint fewer hours for the sale of liquor than 
the needlessly long pre-war drinking day, and make statutory 
a few of the many beneficent regulations of the Liquor Control 
Board. Probably the “Trade” would not seriously oppose 
an effort to excise some of the more palpable defects of the 
existing system. But to regard so modest a plan as adequate 
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H.G.WELLS’ 


Every man and woman, 
every father and mother. is 
here given a message that he 
i or she should carry through 
4 Life. G/- net 
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AORN WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: - 

“MR. WELLS HAS SUCCEEDED... THOUGHT ALIVE 
WITH PASSION AND CIRCUMSTANCE, THOUGHT WHICH 
— MR. WELLS PRESENTS TO US SO THAT IT SEEMS 
— REALLY TO HAPPEN AS WE READ.’’—Times. 

“A WORK OF ART, CREATION, AND EXTRAORDINARY 
GIFT FOR PRESENTATION.”—Morning Post. 

“MR. WELLS AT HIS BEST.’’—Scotsman, 

“MR. WELLS HAS SUCCEEDED.’’—Scotsman. 

“A MASTERPIECE OF JOYOUS PATHOS.’—Evening 
Standard. 

“THE BEST BOOK MR. WELLS HAS WRITTEN FOR 
MANY YEARS.”—Land and Water. 

“A BOOK WHICH THE HOUR NEEDS—PASSAGES OF 
MATCHLESS BEAUTY.’—National News. 

“A MASTERPIECE OF IMAGINATIVE RECONSTITU- 
TION.’ —National News. 

“A FECUNDITY OF ILLUSTRATION—A NOBILITY OF 
PHRASE.” —Field. 

“THE TIMELINESS OF THE BOOK.”’—Northern Echo. 
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“A type of reminiscence that must be almost 
unique.” — Zhe Times. 


MARY OLIVIER: A LIFE 
The new novel by MAY SINCLAIR 


= The Daily News—‘‘ Her supreme skill.” 
aoe 7/a net 


THE NEW GREAT SUCCESS by 


_ ROBERT HICGHENS 
= SNAKE-BITE 


Very Popular New Book (20d Impression Ready) 
A Selection from the many Excellent Reviews. = 
= “He is always on sure ground in this atmosphere. ec 
— ‘‘Snake-Bite”’ is a collection of six stories, three in the 
—= approved Robert Hichens style, one an excellent little 
== mystery, one a story of a faith healer, and one a dainty : 
= little war-time sketch... A popular author creates a field = 
= of his own. ‘ Snake-Bite,’ the story which gives the bookits = 
— title, will satisiy those who can feed happily on familiar 
—= pastures. . . Mr. Hichens’ fascinating skill. . . These 
== stories are well told, with a brisk, practised pen. The dia- 
— logue is interesting, and the touches of light and shade 
well done.”’—Times. 
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= ‘““A bracing remedy... . It is a wonderful demonstration 
= of literary skill and sheer story-telling power. The 

faculty of pute fiction is revealed in its potency, and the 
reader discovers what is meant by a spell-binder.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 

“Short stories for a short holiday. Stories each with a 
paramount and distinct interest. One is thankful 
for anything from this source, and the tales are good and 
of a firm grip, wherefore their appearance is an event to 
chronicle on the tablets of the genuine novel-lover.”— 
Evening News. 
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JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


Exciting New Book 


THE GOLDEN SNARE 


A New Novel by the Author of “The Son of Kazan,” 
dealing with the strenuous life of the Canadian Arctic. 
It is a story of breathless excitement, which is not only 
thrilling, but intensely interesting. 


“This is a short novel, but a merry one.”—The Times. 
2 /= net 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 
POEMS, with FABLES in PROSE 


By HERBERT TRENCH. 
The collected Edition in Two Vols. 
2nd Imp. Revised. 10s. 6d. net 
“In a Summary of the Literature of the year, ‘ The Battle of 


the Marne,’ is not far from being the best poem published during 
1918."—The Glasgow Evening News. 
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By LORD FRENCH. 


WITH A PREFACE BY MARECHAL FOCH. 
WITH MAPS. 2is. net 


Will be published on June 23. 


ANIMAL LIFE & HUMAN PROGRESS 


Edited by Prof. ARTHUR DENDY, F.R.S. 
10s. 6d. net 
This volume is the outcome of a course of nine public lectures 
delivered at King’s College, London, by distinguished men of 
science. 


THE DEAN A NEW WOVEL 
By LADY CHARNWOOD. 6s. net 


ore A study of several different kinds of character by a 
very clever woman.” The Evening Standard. 


HOME FIRES IN FRANCE 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD. Author of “The Bent 
Twig,” ‘The Squirrel Cage,”’ &c. 6s. net 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS. 


By H. J. MASSINGHAM. 


6s. net. ‘ 6s. 6d. post free. 

A series of essays attempting to show that art is the natural ex- 
pression of the normal human being in his daily life. 

An invigorating, provocative book, every page of which shows a 
mind well stored with the good things of the best literatnre.’—The 


ESSAYS IN COMMON SENSE 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By C. E. M. JOAD, 
John Locke Scholar, Oxford University. 


&s. 6d. net. 9s. post free. 

The methods and teaching of philosophy are made applicable to 
and intelligible by the common man. The importance of temperament 
in influencing a man’s convictions is emphasised. It critically 
examines the assumption that the individual was made for the 
State. 


Mr. STERLING STICKS IT OUT. 


By HAROLD BEGBIE. 


6s. 6d. post free. 
A GREAT NEW NOVEL. 
Punch says: “I can see no reason why it should have been 


banned. I certainly commend it to the majority-minded as a whole- 
some corrective.” 


6s. net. 


A BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 








THE STATE AND THE CHILD. 


By W. CLARKE HALL. 
2s. 6d. net. 2s. 9d. post free. 
This book should be in the hands of all social reformers. Written 
by the eminent Metropolitan Magistrate of the Juvenile Court, Old 
Street, E.C., it describes the constructive measures which ought to 
be taken in order to save “delinquent” end neglected children. 
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to the present public need would be to miss the greatest 
opportunity to combat the evils associated with the sale of 
intoxicating drink which this generation has seen. The main 
barrier to progress would be left as strong and challenging 
as ever, and that at a time when America is settling her 
liquor problem in a characteristically thoroughgoing way. 

Few men have labored with so much zeal and care in 
this field of domestic politics as the authors of “‘ The Temper- 
ance Problem and Social Reform”; and students and 
reformers are under a fresh obligation to Messrs. Rowntree 
and Sherwell for the new treatise which, at this crucial 
moment, centres attention on the chief duty of Parliament— 
to make a way for public opinion to work its will 
freely. For however useful the administrative reforms which 
may be conceded without much opposition by the Parlia- 
mentary custodians of the interests of the “Trade,” the 
nation cannot be free to act as it desires until it has grappled 
decisively with the power which opposes all radical reforms— 
the private vested interest in the sale of intoxicants. 

The significance and value of this treatise is that it 
affirms and reaffirms that the present system of permitting 
the sale of strong drink should not be adjusted in this or 
that detail, but replaced by a system which can respond to 
each advance in the judgment of a progressive community. 

“Our licensing system, in the words of the ancient 
statute, owes its origin to a sense of the ‘ intolerable hurts 
and troubles to the commonwealth’ which ‘ doth daily grow 
and increase through such abuses and disorders as are had 
and used in common ale-houses and other houses called 
tippling-houses,’ and to an endeavor on the part of the 

State to put an end to such ‘hurts and troubles.’ — Its 

avowed intention is to restrict the sale and consumption of 

alcohol; but it attempts fo do this by placing the conduct 
of the traffic in the hands of those whose sole interest in it is 
the motive of private gain. Could anything be more 
irrational or absurd? ... The defects of the system are 
now universally admitted. . They are not superficial ; 
they are intrinsic. They inhere in the princip!e upon which 

that system is based.”’ (Pp. 13-14.) 

Before the war the extent of intemperance in Britain 
was a byword. During the war the licensing system which 
tolerated so great a sum of “ hurts and troubles to the com- 
monwealth ”’ was superseded, and the Liquor Control Board 
set in its stead. Intemperance, and ‘the evils to which it 
vives birth, rapidly diminished. It would be senseless, after 
the war, to fling away the gains to industry, health, and 
welfare won by State Control. But how can these be main- 
tained? The country approved, and the “Trade ” sullenly 
acquiesced, in the rule of the Liquor Board as a “ war-con- 
trol.” It is already clear that the days of the Board are 
numbered. The country is restive under the continuance of 
‘‘war-controls’’ of any sort. The “Trade” is—the “ Trade,” 
aggressive in pursuit of its own interests, determined to 
destroy the Board it hates. We are on the verge of a new 
choice between (1) a simple and disastrous lapse to pre-war 
conditions and the pre-war tragedy of alcoholism ; (2) a slight 
measure of licensing reform, such as the “ Trade’’ would 
accept because its main lines of defence would remain intact ; 
or (3) an Act which would make the State the permanent and 
unfettered master of the liquor traffic. Of these three pro- 
posals no public-spirited person will doubt that the third is 
the one to be supported, if a practicable scheme can be 
devised. 

The scheme most familiar to students of the history of 
liquor licensing in England and Wales is that of the Time 
Notice or Limit, a term of years at the expiration of which 
the State would be free absolutely to deal as it willed with 
all liquor licences. Mr. Asquith in 1908, like Mr. Bruce in 
1871 and Sir William Harcourt in 1895, attempted this plan. 
His Bill was wrecked by the “ Trade.”” But the chief diffi- 
culty of the Time Limit scheme is not that it has always 
excited the violent opposition of the ‘“ Trade,” and unques- 
tionably would rouse the anger of that formidable political 
force if it were proposed again. The vital consideration is 
that the nation needs complete freedom, and the Time Limit 
would postpone freedom for half a lifetime. Mr. Asquith’s 
Bill proposed a Time Limit of fourteen years, and there is 
good ground for believing that his Government would have 
accepted an amendment extending the notice to twenty-one 
years, if the Bill could have been saved thereby. Since 1908 
the vested interest in a licence, which Mr. Balfour’s 1904 
Act assured the English licence-holder, has become firmly 
established. A shorter Time Limit than that favored by 





Mr. Asquith is out of the question ; does not that mean, in 
these days of urgency in the tasks of social reconstruction, 
that the Time Limit scheme is itself out of the question? 
We dare not wait fourteen or twenty-one years for a free 
hand. Progressive public opinion must be endued with power 
to recast our licensing system at the beginning, not at the 
end of the reconstruction period. 

The alternative scheme is State Purchase. ‘“ Proprietor- 
ship,” say our authors, “carries with it the ultimate 
determination of control.” It was undoubtedly this fact 
which led Mr. Lloyd George to suggest this course in 1915. 
The problem then was to bring the sale of drink under a 
firm control for the sake of industrial efficiency. The 
imperfect method of control without ownership was preferred 
by the Government of that day. It is no reflection on the 
Liquor Control Board to point out the limits to the useful- 
ness of their work, for these were fixed by the limited scale 
of their powers. The admitted evil of the enormously exces- 
sive number of licensed premises remains, and probably 
accounts for a good deal of the residuum of alcoholism which 
the Board could not eliminate. The gross profiteering by 
brewers and traders in spirits is, of course, a direct outcome 
of the system of sale for private profit. But far more grave 
is the fact that with the close of the Board’s career the 
“ Trade” stand to regain their old freedom to block reform. 
Minor modifications of licensing arrangements will not affect 
that fact. What Britain lost in 1915, when Mr. Lloyd George 
failed to carry State Purchase, was freedom to settle the 
liquor problem in accord with the will of the people; and 
until that liberty is secured the heart of the problem is 
untouched. The case for State Purchase is that it would 
enable the public judgment to decide the present mode of 
control and the future destiny of the Jiquor traffic, for what 
the nation possesses it can reshape, restrict, or finally 
abolish. 

So runs the argument of our authors, and to reasonable 
men it will make a powerful appeal. A new and valuable 
survey of State Purchase at work in the Carlisle munitions 
area follows. The Board used their power to initiate local 
State Purchase enterprizes to great advantage in this neigh- 
borhood. The inrush of unskilled labor to prepare the way for 
the erection of the Gretna National Factory and Gretna Town- 
ship, and the plague of intemperance which broke out 
amongst this homeless population, are described. Under the 
State Purchase régime sobriety has been restored, and a model 
licensing system established. Redundancy of licences has 
disappeared, for over 40 per cent. of the public-houses of the 
city—and these of the worst type—have been closed. The 
sale of drink is entirely divorced from profit to the seller, 
all employees receiving a fixed salary independent of the 
amount of liquor sold. A higher standard of observance of 
the law obtains. Counter-attractions to the liquor-bar have 
been provided, bowling-greens, billiard-halls, and tea-rooms. 
A dislicensed inn is transformed into a “Trades Hall,” 
where many Friendly Societies and Trade Unions now hold 
their branch meetings. A successful effort has been made 
to establish a trade in the service of meals and of non- 
alcoholic refreshments. A variety of local testimony is 
quoted to show the support accorded to the new régime by the 
citizens of Carlisle. The commercial economies following a 
centralized production and management are obvious, and 
contributed considerably to the substantial profit shown by 
the Carlisle enterprize. 

From Carlisle, as an example of the social gains from 
public ownership, it is a short step to an inquiry whether 
the policy is practicable nationally. On the financial side, 
the Government are armed with the Reports of Commissions 
appointed in 1915 and 1917. Both Reports were favorable. 
“The broad principle adopted,” said Lord Sumner’s Com- 
mission in 1917, “ is the capitalization of net profits.’ ‘The 
profits to be taken for capitalization must be pre-war profits, 
and the effect of war-conditions, whether favorable or the 
reverse, must be excluded.’”’ Administratively, no greater 
difficulties exist than in other schemes of public purchase— 
e.g., the proposed and probable nationalization of railways. 
Socially, the State would reap the immense advantages of a 
great diminution in alcoholism as compared with the years 
before the war, and complete freedom to shape its liquor 
policy in agreement with the national will. 

This last consideration implies the existence of a method 
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NEW WORKS BY ERNEST POOLE 
Author of ‘‘ The Harbour,” &c. 


“The Dark People”: Russia’s Crisis. 


lilustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


e . 
The Village: Russian Impressions. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Scotsman :—* As studies of some aspects of the political 
situation in Russia, Mr. Poole’s books have @ substantial 
value, but it is as skilful pictures of life that they will 
probably be read with the greatest interest..” 








The Home and the World. 
A Novel by Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Daily News :—‘ This remarkable and beautiful story of 


Tagore’s is a great tribute to his genius for following the 
truth.” 


Problems of National Educa- 


tion. 
By TWELVE SCOTTISH EDUCATIONISTS. 
With Prefatory Note by the Right Hon. ROBERT 
MUNRO, K.C., M.P., Secretary for Scotland. 
Edited by JOHN CLARKE. 8vo. 12s. net. 
The Times Educational Supplement :—‘‘ This volume is of 
real importance. It provides a compendious study of modern 


educational works and ideals, and must hearten every teacher 
who reads it.” 








Lord Tennyson’s Works. 
Messrs. MACMILLAN and C0O.’s_ Editions of 
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POEMS. Globe Edition. 4s. 6d. 
COMPLETE WORKS. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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6s. net. 
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explicit treatment of this vital element of the scheme of 
reform would have added to the value of the closing chapters. 
In the Dominions and America such a method has been 
found in the instrument of Local Option. A sound scheme 
for England and Wales would eombine ‘“ Purchase’’ and 
“Option.” The act of State Purchase would destroy the 
political power of the “ Trade” to call a halt to reform. By 
the exercise of Local Option the community would deter- 
mine the extent, or decree the cessation, of the traffic. Given 
these twain, the way is then thrown open for the work of 
education and moral suasion which will at last and per- 
manently emancipate our land from the evil of alcoholism. 
For, as Whitman says, “ Any thing is as good as established, 
when that is established that will produce it and continue it.” 





A MEMORABLE NOVEL. 


‘Java Head.” 
73. net.) 


By JosepH HkE&kGESNUIMEs::. (Lleinemann. 


In “ Java Head ” Mr. Hergesheimer has achieved an artistic 
success as remarkable as in “The Three Black Pennys.” 
The same qualities, psychological sureness, creative intensity, 
a rare delight and skill in reanimating with fresh living 
color the fading picture of a vanished generation, are 
apparent. Indeed the space, not large, in which the 
author has grouped with masterly ease the members, old 
and young, of his Salem families, charms no less by its 
vivacity of movement than by its brilliance of coloring. The 
period is the late ’forties, when Salem’s trade with China 
and the East Indies was passing to the clippers of Boston 
and other rivals. Old Captain Jeremy Ammidon has retired 
many years from the sea to the dignified house, Java Head, 
he has built, though he is still senior partner of Ammidon, 
Ammidon & Saltonstone, a firm which his son William and 
his son-in-law control. But the old man’s ideas are out of 
date, he fatigues and excites himself with stormy arguments 
against the craze for the new-fangled clippers, against the 
opium trade, the new shipping regulations, and the Demo- 
crats who are sending the merchant marine to the devil. 
Old Jeremy doesn’t know that the young partners think him 
an antediluvian fossil, and daren’t tell him that they have 
already two fast schooners in the opium trade and are 
reorganizing their fleet on modern lines. We have a 
charming picture of the obstinate old man, dressed in “a 
mussy suit of yellow Chinese silk,’ taking his grand- 
daughter Laurel down to Derby Wharf, where he gossips 
with his old cronies, while the girl speculates why his second 
son, Gerrit Ammadon, master of the ship “ Nautilus,”’ is so 
long overdue from China. In a series of conversational com- 
ments we pick up diverse threads about Gerrit’s eccentricities, 
his directness, and the romantic streak in his character. We 
pay a visit with Captain Jeremy to the sick-bed of Barzil 
Dunsack, the puritanical mariner whose shipping business 
is near extinction, and whose son Edward, a returned clerk 
from Shanghai, is rotten with opium-smoking and Oriental 
vices. In seventy pages Mr. Hergesheimer, using a cun- 
ning wand, creates a magical illusion of the teeming life and 
maritime trade of the old Massachusetts port, and then, 
lo! the “ Nantilus” is sighted off Boston, and we see Captain 
Gerrit bringing his ship safely into Salem harbor. And 
Gerrit has a surprise for everybody. With him he brings a 
Chinese wife, an aristocratic Manchu lady! 

It is here that we yield ourselves unreservedly to our 
author’s spell, and salute him as a master of his craft. The 
ghosts of by-gone master mariners might possibly pick holes 
in his seamen’s lore, and Chinese princesses dispute some 
details in the elaborate toilette the Manchu lady, Taon 
Yuen, makes for her entry into the bosom of the astonished 
family at Java Head—but we can only signify our admiration 
for Mr. Hergesheimer’s extraordinary grasp of detail, his 
curious and intimate knowledge of so many facets of human 
activity. And it is not with him a matter merely of 
picturesque externals. His is the true artist’s spirit, richly 
creative, which embodies the secret impulse and motive 
force of men’s characters in a look, a word, a gesture, which 
reveals the relations of the guiding passions to the deceptive 
stream of appearances. His penetration into the human 
drama, moreover, is shown by his swift synthesis of events. 








He wastes no time in explanations or commentary, but his 
characters in their interplay of speech and action bring scene 
after scene to the dramatic predestined close. Four figures 
appear prominent in this drama—Gerrit Ammadon, 
Taon Yuen the Manchu lady, Edward Dunsack the broken 
opium-eater, and the girl Nettie Vollar, Gerrit’s former 
flame. In his psychological handling of these figures Mr. 
Hergesheimer betrays a remarkable affinity to the method 
of Joseph Conrad. The situation itself, with its tense, 
poignant emotions slowly eating their way through the crust 
of settled circumstances, till the surface suddenly collapses 
before a rush of emotional flame—as though from the bowels 
of a crater—the situation must surely owe not a little to 
the author’s temperamental sympathy with the author of 
“ Almayer’s Folly”? The figure of Edward Dunsack, with 
will diseased, perverted by obsessions and hallucinations, 
both dreadful and gorgeous born of the drug, racked by his 
growing passion for the Manchu lady who incarnates the 
triumph of the East in his benumbed mind, is an arresting 
creation. And Taon Yuen herself, this perfect aristocrat, 
calm, subtle, inscrutable in her immaculate grace, in her 
sure defence against Western vulgarity and all low-born 
ideas that assail serene beauty and stoical virtue, is perhaps 
more remarkable. The sudden distaste of Gerrit Ammidon 
for his Manchu wife, though true to the man’s erratic 
character, is not perhaps analyzed with sufficient clarity, and 
the action hurries, perhaps, too rapidly to the sombre finale. 
By a stratagem Edward Dunsack drops the poison of jealousy 
into Taon Yuen’s heart, even while her scathing contempt 
transforms his passion for her into overwhelming hatred. 
Then accident gives her the occasion she grasps at of meeting 
her rival, Nellie Vollar, face to face, and in a few memorable 
pages the author synthesizes with cunning art the train of 
reasoning that plunges Taon Yuen into the tragic abyss. It 
is a remarkable tour de force, the last eighty pages, in which 
the centre of things is shifted for all the leading characters, 
a drama in which only Gerrit and Nettie Vollar gain their 
desire, while old Captain Jeremy, Taon Yuen, and Edward 
Dunsack pass into nothingness. One perceives at the close 
that there is beauty of design in the structure of the whole, 
and this, springing from the author’s philosophy of life, 
reinforces the esthetic appeal of a memorable novel. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Shakespeare and the Founders of Liberty in America.” 
By CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY. (The Macmillan Co. $1.50.) 
PROFESSORS are not perhaps the most popular elements 

of our social hierarchy at the present time ; but what wonder- 

ful people they are! The present writer, and he presumes 
to guess any ordinary man who reads and enjoys his 

Shakespeare, does not see any connection at all between the 

dramatist and American democracy. But then the ordinary 

man failed to see any connection between Shakespeare and 
the Prussian Terror. Professor Raleigh did, and now 

Professor Gayley spies the filaments stretching across the 

Atlantic from the Globe Theatre, which are invisible to 

normal sight. So we get chapters about the relation of the 

individual to the State, about the Principles of American 

Liberty, about the political heritage of England, America, 

and France, and so on, and we hear Shakespeare’s “ views ” 

upon these problems. It sounds a horrid heresy, but we do 
not believe that Shakespeare either knew or cared two straws 
about republics or constitutions or “ the federative function 
of government”? or social compacts or reconstruction. 
Shakespeare was a dramatist, and his job was with the 
phenomena of individuals in dramatic relationship. It is 
possible, of course, to read Shakespeare’s own attitude to life 
from his plays, to perceive what was lovable and hateful to 
him as a man, to understand that he made an answer to the 
query-mark of life in his own fashion and according to his 
own lights. He would make but dull reading if you could not. 

Shakespeare gives a positive construction to the meaning of 

life; he does not give us his opinion of plural voting. To 

dogmatize Shakespeare’s thinking as Professor Gayley does 


| and to drag it by the heels into the political arena—-we may, 


we think, leave that quite safely to professors. 
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MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS 

Head Mistress--Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge. 

(Late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High School.) 
the aim of the School is to develop the character, 
iatellect, and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
the community; to encourage self-expression by means of 
Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, and Handicraft of every 








GLAISHER'S JUNE LIST (No, 436) of 


BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 
Post free on application to 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 
265, High Holbern, *47.C.1. 


All Books in new condition as when ~ obi iehad. 
No second-hand books kept. ule 








work such as cooking, gardening, and poultry-keeping. The 
girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. | 

Fees, inclusive of Eurythmics, Elocution, Dancing, 
Cookery, and all such subjects as should be part of every 
girl’s education, 180 guineas a year. 

Gerrard’s Cross is feet above sea-level, on gravel soil, 
and is out of the air-raid area. The house is delightfully 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


description : to increase resource and initiative by practicai | 

















CO-EDUCATION TILL 1/4. 
TRE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 

17, Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCA- 
TION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurythmics, Swedish 
Drill, Dancing, Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, 
Painting, History of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handi- 
crafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the service of the 
house. Vacancies for boys and for girls over 17. Special House- 
wifery Course for girls over 16 on practical everyday lines 

Principals: The MISSES MANVILLB. 








THE LONDON SECRETARIAT, 
RESEARCH, TRANSLATING, AND TYPING BUREAU, LITERARY 
AGENTS. 
Work supervised by persons of University and Professional standing. 
RESEARCH BUREAU. 
Research made et all official quarters—Company Registrations, 
Wills, Books, Records, etc. Typed copies made of MSS. and Books 
in British Museum, etc. Works INDEXED, Proofs corrected for 
Press BOOKS obtained for Clients. 
TRANSLATING BUREAU. 
Books and MSS. of SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL. and LITERARY 
nature in all European languages translated. 
TYPING BUREAU. 
TYPING of THESES, SCIENTIFIC, MATHEMATICAL, and other 
TECHNICAL MSS. and Tabular work a speciality. 
The London Secretariat, 2, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.2 
Telephone: Regent 1639. 








MEETINGS 


LECTURES at 153, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
Every FRIDAY in June, at 3.50 p.m., on “The Temple of the Holy 
Ghost.” Every Tuesday, at 8 p.m., on “The Wisdom of the Great 
Poets.” Admission Free. For ee of Lectures apply Sec., 
as above 


LECTURE ON THEOSOPHY 
at MORTIMER HALL, 93, Mortimer Street, W. (off Langham Place), 
SUNDAY, June 92nd, at 7 p.m., W. Loftus Hare on 
“The U panishad Theory of Sleep and Dreams.’ 


LUNCH HOUR ADDRESSES 
on “War: Its Cause and Cure,” will be given at DEVONSHIRE 
HOUSE, 136, Bishopsgate, E.C., on MONDAYS, at 1.20 p.m. June 23rd, 
“Nationalism,” by Charles Roden Buxton. 





Ln 





Adnussion Free. 











FREE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT 
‘Towards Worid-Religion and Worid-Brotherhood. 
STEINWAY HALL, Lower Seymour Street (off Portman 8q., W.} 
NEXT SUNDAY, 1 A.M. 
Rev. WAL1 ER WALSH, D.D, 
“The Lilies of the Field” 





INAYAT KHAN at 3, Vere Street, Oxford Street, W.1. on the 
following Wednesdays at 8 p.m. 


June 25th.—‘‘ Persian Poetry.— July 9th.—* The Freedom of the 
Saadi, Hafiz and Rumi.” Soul.” 


July 2nd.—‘ Divine Wisdom.” 


From the Times, February 2nd, 1915. 


“Inayat Khan yesterday gave the first of a series of lectures on 
Oriental philosophy and music at the Royal Asiatic Society. Inayat 
Khan, grandson of Moula Bax, the inventor of the modern Hindu 
music notation is an exponent ‘of Sufism, which, in the earlier cen- 
turies of Islam, stood for asceticism and quietism, but subsequently 
became associated with religious ecstasy. Inayat Khan defines Sufism 
@s a brotherhood ... aiming at unity with God, realization being 
reached by devotional love and music, considering music the 
language and food of the soul. He has come to the West as the first 
messenger of Sufism, as hitherto it has been jealously guarded by 
its Eastern votaries.” 








ART EXHIBITION. 


AY ANSARD GALLERY. 





Exhibition of Paintings by 

MARCEL JEFFERYS May 3lst—June 28th. 10-6, including 
Saturdays. Admission is. 3d. (including catalogue and tax). Heal’s, 
195, Tottenham Court 


GoLviers with SHATTERED NERVES are 
LONDON HOSPITAL FOR EPILEPSY, MAIDA VALE. 

The tragedy of shattered nerves is more awful 

than that of a maimed or even destroyed body 
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A PEACI: RISK, 
Who is carrying vour death Auk ? 
Ils it yeur Fan,?!v 


or 
a Life Assurance Office ? 
WHY NOT LET THB PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 
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OMEGA WORKSHOPS CLEARANCE SALE. 
OWING TO THE CLOSING OF SHOP 


TOTAL CLEARANCE SALE 


From JUNE 23—JULY 9, AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


OMEGA WORKSHOPS LTD., 33, Fitzroy Square, W.1. 
Ne. Portland Road and Warren Street Station, 











For cleaning Silver Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard’ 
PiatePowder 


Sold everywhere €° 1/- 2% & 4/6. 



















AT BOURNEMOUTH HYVER. 
IpmaL RESIpsNcr. Busrpent Prveriar. 
Sun Lounge. Turkish Baths. Massage. Lift. 


ARTICLES FOR SALE. 
RTIFICIAL Teeth (Old) Bought.--We are now paying on 
vuleanite up to 7s. per tooth, silver 12s., gold l5s., platinum £2. 
Call or post immedate cash or offers. Menton “ Nation.”-—Messra. 
Paget, 219, Oxiord-street, W.1. Established 150 years. 














a DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 4 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & aiter Oinner. 
in making, wae LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
muoh stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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The Nation. 


Tus Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copiea and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2 





“THE NATION” SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Inland.—£1 8s. 2d. per annum. Post free. 
Foreign.—£1 10s, Od. 


” ” ”? ” 


Subscribers are asked to note that alterations of address 
for the current week’s issue should reach the office not later 
than the first post Thursday morning. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 











FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 

Back Page, or Pages | 19 9 9 £600 £300 
facing matter 

Other pages ... . £1000 £5 00 £210 0 
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“The Pleet from Within.” 
(Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Mosetey is a R.N.V.R. officer, who has had the 
excitements of going down in a submarine, flying in an air- 
ship, patrolling in a bombing warplane, and of going out 
during battle practice in the greatest of modern battle 
cruisers, H.M.S. “Renown” The ambitious title does not 
fit the book, which is rather a flat description of the author’s 
naval experiences, but it has some amusing reflections, such 
as: “The troubles of a new officer begin in earnest when he 
joins for the first time a big warship. The majority of these 
officers had never been on anything larger than a liner or @ 
Thames steamer.” 


By SypDNEY A. MOSELEY. 


* * * 


“Phe Australians: Their Final Campaign, 1918.” 

CuTLACK. (Sampson Low. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Cuttack was official correspondent with the A.LF. 
in France. In this account of the concluding operations we 
get a proportioned and detailed picture of the Australians, 
after being spared the full shock of the great German attack, 
being flung into the breach when the heaviest local effort 
had spent itself. He recognizes that it would be exaggerating 
to say that the Australians led the British Army back from 
disaster to the offensive; but he does assert that “at the 
time, and acknowledging the favorable circumstances, it 
looked like it.” Let it be said of Mr. Cutlack that, in this 
soberly written narrative, he does not make it “ look like it.”’ 
He gives, instead, a brisk, business-like description of a fine 


achievement. A number of careful maps and plans help the 
story. 


By F. M. 


~ * * 


“The Sea Commonwealth : and other Papers.” 

A. P. Newton. (Dent. 3s. 6d.) 

Tus addition to the Imperial Studies Series consists of 
six papers originally delivered as lectures at King’s College, 
University of London. The course was given during the war, 
the purpose being to remind its hearers that the Empire is 
concerned with the affairs of the world as a whole rather than 
with the details of purely territorial questions which face the 
land powers of Europe. Sir Julian Corbett (on “The Sea 
Commonwealth’), Professor Paul Mantoux (on “ France and 
Colonial Power”), the late J.. E. Mackenzie (on “Colonial 
Aspirations of Germany’’), Professor A. F. Pollard (on 
“The Monroe Doctrine”), Sir H. H. Johnston (on “The 
Development of Africa”), and Mr. Basil Thomson (on 
“Problems of the Pacific”) are the authors of these papers. 
Discussing Japanese colonial designs, Mr. Thomson fears 
that if ever Japan becomes persuaded that Colonies in the 
Pacific are necessary for the growing population, she may 
become a strong competitor, but it is quite possible, he holds, 
that the quasi-military oligarchy by which she is now con- 
trolled may give place to a democracy. “ Already there are 
whispers of a Socialist movement, but the Government of the 
day looks far beyond the shores of Japan for its destiny.” 


Edited by 


* * * 


““Under Cossack and Bolshevik.” 


(Methuen. 7s.) 


Miss Power’s book, the wrapper proclaims, “ tells of 
the Bolshevik massacres and of lawlessness which made 
a normal life impossible.’’ It is to be wondered what Miss 
Power, who has humor and an artistic sense of detachment 
in narration, thinks of this description. She, who was an 
English teacher to a rich family at Rostov-on-Don, writes 
with impartiality and fairness and without sentimentality 
of her experiences before and after the revolution. There 
were other things besides revolutionary excesses and brigand- 
age. Miss Powerdoes not neglect them. The price of war, before 
the coming of the abominable Bolshevik, did not touch the 
house of her utterly selfish employers. ‘“ We lived on the 
fat of the land,’”’ says Miss Power. “Life consisted in 
seeking amusement—always amusement—to pass the time.” 
Driving in the town these luxurious people met detachments 
of soldiers on their way to the front. Their boots were bad, 
and where they gaped were stuffed with bits of old sacking. 
Sometimes there was one rifle between three men. Miss 
Power asked if they would be armed on reaching the firing 
line. “Perhaps,” she was told. “But I don’t think so. 
You see, there are a great many of them and there is not 


By RHODA POWER 








enough equipment.” Regardless of the coming storm, this 
charming family, with sacks of sugar and flour hidden in an 
unused room, ate cakes and chocolates at twenty roubles a 
pound, carcase and good fresh meat, while “peasants stood 
shivering hour after hour outside the bakery, their tickets 
clutched between blue fingers, waiting for a loaf of bread.” 
When the revolution broke out the bourgeoisie prayed for the 
coming of the Germans, or the coming of anything or anybody 
that would preserve their boxes at the theatre, their jewels 
and their furs. One of the girls of Miss Power’s household 
asked her coachman why he suddenly turned the horses and 
galloped in another direction. There were two corpses in the 
road, he explained. Natasha smiled. “I am glad the 
Cossacks kill them so that we can be comfortable and gay,” 
remarked the young lady, composedly, powdering her nose. 
Actually, there have been reprisals. Fortunately, our own 
Secretary for War, who is feeling so much better for the 
experiences of the past five years, can send an Army of 
English boys to assist Koltchak in stratifying the classes 
again according to the ancient decrees of Providence. 





The Beek in the City. 


DuRInG the week the artificial cheapness of money for short 
loans has continued at rates varying from 24 to 34 per cent. 
The new Loan is naturally depreciating other gilt-edged 
securities. But there has been a slight m % from the lowest 
point. French Loans and Russian Bonds have continued to 
decline, and the tendency in the home railway market is lower. 
Oil and rubber shares are firmer, but mines have been dull and 
inactive. The attractions of Ascot have reduced the attendance 
on the Stock Exchange. In Wall Street speculation has caused 
a scarcity of money, and high money rates (rising to 10 per cent.) 
have produced a reaction on the Stock Exchange. New York 
financiers are apparently hoping to transfer the chief gold 
market, the chief silver market, and the chief discount market 
from London to New York. At the same time more or less 
philanthropic schemes are being canvassed by leading American 
financiers with a view to enabling the European creditors of the 
United States to avoid bankruptcy. Meanwhile the all-important 
question whether Germany will sign! the peace treaty is to be 
answered next week. Thursday’s Bank Return was the most 


satisfactory for a long time, showing nearly a million increase 
in the Reserve. 


LIpTON’s PROFITS. 

Another record year is recorded in the report of Lipton 
Ltd. for the period ended March 31st last. ‘lhis is three weeks 
longer than hitherto, the financial year having been extended 
this year in order to make it terminate with the March quarter. 
As will be seen from the following table, both gross and net 
profits have expanded considerably during the year :— 


— =" 1916-17 1917-18 


£ 

. 314,900 295,100 442,800 544 300 
.. 131,409 125,€09 140,200 126,200 
-- 183,500 169,500 302,600 418,100 
e 23,200 45,100 44,100 44,100 47,400 
Dividend So ke. Nil  7H% 124% = 19807 
The report states that branch sales have substantially increased, 
and that there has been a further reduction in the rate of profit 
on goods sold at branches. ‘The reserve fund is credited with 
£100,000, the same as last year, and pension fund gets £10,000, as 
against £15,000. The dividend on the Five per cent. Preference 
shares requires £50,000, while the distribution of 124 per cent. 
on the Ordinary shares absorbs £156,250, leaving £138,700 to 
be carried forward, subject to Excess Profits Duty, as against 
£74,700 ‘brought in. Restrictions on the export of foodstuffs 
from the United Kingdom have prevented the extension of this 
section of the company’s business, but it is stated that a larger 
trade has been done at the depdéts in the East and in Australasia. 


1918-19 
£ 
579,700 
130,900 
448,800 


Gross Profits 
Expenses 

Net Profits 
Depreciation 


COMMERCIAL BANK OF (SCOTLAND. 

Some investors have always fought shy of bank shares owing 
to the heavy uncalled liability which most of them carry, and it 
is for this class that the Directors of the Commercial Bank of 
Scotland, following the example set a few years ago by Barclay 
and Co., propose to cater. The plan is to increase the nominal 
capital of the bank from £5,000,000 to £5,500,000 by the creation 
of 500,000 new shares of £1 each. These are to be issued to 
shareholders at 30s. each, and will rank pari passu with the 
existing capital for dividends up to 10 per cent. The premium 
of £250,000 obtained from the issue is to be placed to reserve, 
and a like amount of the reserve fund is to be capitalized and 
utilized in reducing the liability on the present shares from £80 
to £75. It is also proposed to subdivide the £100 shares, which 
will then have £25 paid, into five £20 shares, £5 paid. These 
alterations will mean an increase of £750,000 in the paid-up 
capital—namely, from £1,000,000 to £1,750,000, while the 
reserve fund will remain unchanged at £850,000. 


LUCELLUM, 
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